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ABSTRACT  OF  THESIS 


The  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta 
prescribes  a  Homes  and  Home  Furnishings  20  Course  as  part  of 
the  Home  Economics  program  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

This  course  includes  interior  decorating  and  is  offered  for 
either  one  year  or  one  semester  of  study.  The  assumption  of 
this  study  is  that  interior  decorating  within  Homes  and  Home 
Furnishings  20  cannot  be  offered  in  depth  within  this  period 
of  time. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  obtain  selected 
opinions  about  offering  a  course  in  interior  decorating  in  a 
composite  high  school.  This  study  undertook  to  determine 
areas  of  congruence  and  lack  of  congruence  in  the  expressed 
opinions  of  students,  educational  administrators  and  interior 
decorators  and  designers,  towards  a  course  in  interior 
decorating  at  the  high  school  level. 

The  instrument  was  designed  to  cover  eight  aspects 
considered  to  be  pertinent  to  the  problem.  Opinions  of 
respondents  would  give  information  concerning  the  following: 


(1) 

Curriculum 

(3) 

Job  training 

(2) 

Employment 

(6) 

Qualifications 

(3) 

Equipment 

(7) 

Student  interest 

(4) 

Job  duties 

(8) 

Vocational  education 

Three  sets  of  questions  were  to  be  answered  by  the  three 


groups  involved  in  this  study: 

(1)  Seventeen  questions  were  to  be  answered  by  students, 
businessmen,  and  educational  administrators. 

(2)  Six  additional  questions  were  answered  by  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  educational  administrators. 

The  Likert  five-point,  scale  was  used  for  each  of  the 
items  in  the  opinionaires,  to  allow  for  expressions  of 
opinion  ranging  from  strong  agreement  at  level  one,  to 
strong  disagreement  at  level  five.  The  items  were  arranged 
to  facilitate  manual  analysis  of  the  data  to  report  the 
result  s . 

The  opinionaires  were  mailed  or  administered  by  the 
investigator.  Completed  opinionaires  were  returned  by 
mail  or  picked  up  by  the  investigator. 

The  information  on  the  opinionaires  was  tallied,  and 
quantified  to  obtain  the  frequencies  of  responses  and  the 
percentage  each  was  of  the  total  number .  The  infor ma t i on 

was  then  recorded  in  table  form. 

The  findings,  briefly  summarized,  indicated  that 
students  are  interested  in  a  course  in  interior  decorating 
for  the  purpose  of  personal  or  general  interest ,  not  as  a 
career.  The  study  also  indicated  that  boys  and  girls,  at 


\ 
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high  school  level  should  receive  job  training.  Theory 
empnasizing  the  principles  of  design  and  practical  exper¬ 
ience  emphasizing  the  needs  of  industry  were  considered 
essential,  and  could  be  supplemented  by  existing  vocational 
courses. 

The  results  of  this  study  may  be  useful  information  to 
educational  administrators,  who  are  considered  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  kind  of  education  made  available  to  students, 
and  to  the  businessmen  who  by  experience  know  the  kind  of 
education  which  should  be  made  available  to  the  students. 

Further  research  into  the  reasons  behind  students 
choice  of  courses  may  provide  useful  information  to  those 
administrators  in  charge  of  curriculum. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Background  to  the  Problem 


The  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta 
prescribes  a  Homes  and  Home  Furnishings  20  Course  as  part  of 
the  Home  Economics  program  at  the  secondary  school  level. 
This  course  includes  interior  decorating  and  is  offered  for 
either  one  year  or  one  semester  of  study.  The  assumption  of 
this  study  is  that  interior  decorating  within  Homes  and  Home 
Furnishings  20  cannot  be  offered  in  depth  within  this  period 
of  time.  An  alternative  is  to  offer  interior  decorating  as 
a  separate  course  and  to  extend  it  over  a  year  or  three 
semester  period  of  time.  This  alternative  has  been  suggest¬ 
ed  by  students  enrolled  in  Homes  and  Home  Furnishings  20, 
by  teachers  of  Home  Economics  at  Jasper  Place  Composite 
High  School,  and  by  interior  decorators. 


Statement  of  the  Problem 


What  are  the  expressed  opinions  of  students,  educat¬ 
ional  administrators  and  businessmen  towards  offering  inte¬ 
rior  decorating  as  a  separate  course? 


/ 
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Objectives  of  the  Study 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  obtain  selected 
opinions  about  offering  a  course  in  interior  decorating  in 
a  composite  high  school.  Specifically,  the  study  will 
examine  opinions  of  students  in  Jasper  Place  Composite  High 
School,  of  the  Edmonton  Public  School  District ;  the  opinions 
of  businessmen  in  the  field  of  interior  decorating  and 
design  in  the  City  of  Edmonton;  and  the  opinions  of  educa¬ 
tional  administrators  from  the  Department  of  Education  of 
the  Province  of  Alberta,  Northern  Alberta  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board,  about 
offering  a  course  in  interior  decorating  at  the  secondary 
school  level. 

In  order  to  resolve  the  major  purpose  satisfactorily, 

a  number  of  minor  objectives,  which  are  outgrowths  of  the 

» 

principal  consideration,  were  investigated.  These  are 
stated  as  follows: 

(1)  To  determine  the  opinions  among  students,  busin¬ 
essmen  and  educational  administrators  towards 
offering  a  course  in  interior  decorating. 

To  determine  the  opinions  within  each  of  the  three 
groups  according  to  selected  characteristics: 


(2) 


■ 
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(a ) 

Curriculum 

(e) 

Job  training 

(b) 

Employment 

(f) 

Qualifications 

(c) 

Equipment 

(g) 

Student  interest 

(d) 

Job  duties 

(b) 

Vocational  education 

Operational  Definitions 

Students:  This  term  refers  to  those  students  enrolled 

during  the  1970-71  school  year  at  Jasper  Place  Composite 
High  School  in  the  Homes  and  Home  Furnishings  20,  Home 
Economics  Crafts  10,  and  Fabrics  and  Dress  10,  20,  and 
30,  courses. 

Employers:  This  term  is  used  synonymously  with  busin¬ 

essmen,  and  will  refer  to  those  persons  owning  or  operating 
a  business  classified  in  the  1971  Edmonton  Telephone  Direc¬ 
tory  as  interior  decorators  and  as  interior  designers. 

Educational  administrators:  This  term  is  used  to  refer 
to  those  supervisors,  directors,  and  department  heads, 
employed  by  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Northern 
Alberta  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  Edmonton  Public 
School  Boa rd . 

Opinions:  The  judgement  which  the  mind  forms  of  any 

proposition,  statement,  theory,  or  event,  the  truth  a 
falsity  of  which  is  supported  by  a  degree  of  evidence  that 
renders  it  probable,  but  does  not  produce  absolute  know¬ 
ledge  or  certainty  (Webster,  1951,  p.  1172);  a  verbal 


. 
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expression  of  an  attitude  (McNemar ,  1946,  p.  289). 

Interior  design:  This  term  refers  to  the  overall 
service  rendered  to  the  general  public  and  to  industry, 
and  includes  interior  decorating: 

Interior  decorating:  This  refers  to  that  service 
rendered  to  the  general  public  and  to  industry;  this  is  a 
sub-element  of  the  more  comprehensive  term  interior  design. 

Vocational  education:  This  refers  to  that  type  of 
program  at  the  Jasper  Place  Composite  High  School  in  Grades 
X,  XI  and  XII  which  provides  job  entry  skills  and  leads  to 
a  high  school  diploma. 

Questions  to  be  Answered 

1.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  concerning 
the  interest  of  students  in  interior  decorating  as  a 
career,  and  as  general  or  personal  interest? 

2.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  concerning 
the  necessity  of  theory  and  practical  experience  as 
qualifications  for  interior  decorating? 

3.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  concerning 
the  importance  of  eleven  areas  of  study  as  part  of  a 
course  in  interior  decorating? 

4.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  concerning 
the  level  at  which  vocational  education  and  job 


training  should  be  given? 
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5.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  as  to  whether 
a  course  in  interior  decorating  should  be  designed  for 
boys  and  girls? 

6.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  as  to  those 
vocational  courses  which  could  be  included  as  part  of  a 
course  in  interior  decorating? 

7.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  concerning  the 
expenditures  to  equip  school  laboratories,  for  example 
home  economics? 

8.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  as  to  whether 
the  present  curriculum  offers  variety  of  interesting 
courses  to  students? 

9.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  groups  concerning  the  job 
duties  in  an  interior  decorating  business? 

10.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  groups  concerning  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  people  employed  by  interior  decorators  or 
designers  in  Edmonton? 

11.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  groups  concerning  the 
importance  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  high  schools? 

12.  Is  there  agreement  as  to  when  interior  decorating  is 
best  offered,  at  high  school  or  post  secondary? 


Scope  of  the  Study 

Geographically  the  area  is  limited  to  the  City  of 
Edmonton.  This  is  the  boundary  within  which  the  study  exists. 


' 
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Limitations 

This  study  is  limited  to  the  opinions  of  those  students 
enrolled  during  the  1970-71  school  year  in  Homes  &  Home 
Furnishings  20,  Home  Economics  Crafts  10,  Fabrics  &  Dress 
10,  20  and  30,  at  the  Jasper  Place  Composite  High  School. 

The  study  is  restricted  to  the  opinions  of  those  business¬ 
men  listed  in  the  Edmonton  Telephone  Directory  (1971)  as 
interior  decorators  and  interior  designers.  It  is  further 
limited  to  opinions  of  the  educational  administrators  from 
the  Department  of  Education,  Northern  Alberta  Institute  of 
Technology  and  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Board.  The  study 
was  also  limited  to  one  specific  high  school.  The  inves¬ 
tigation  did  not  include  educational  administrators  from 
the  Edmonton  Separate  School  Board  because  it  was  assumed 

that  the  responses  would  be  similar  from  administrators  in 

» 

both  school  systems.  The  study  was  limited  to  a  period  of 
three  months. 

AssumDtions 

j- 

(1)  People  will  give  opinions  frankly  according  to 
their  best  judgement . 

(2)  An  element  of  bias  may  have  been  injected  into 
the  study  by  the  selected  sample,  and  by  the 
size  of  each  group  within  the  total  sample. 

(3)  Bias  may  have  been  interjected  by  the  limitation 
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to  the  students  from  one  particular  school. 

(4)  Bias  may  have  been  interjected  by  those 
teachers  selected  for  the  pilot  study. 

(5)  The  validity  of  some  of  the  findings  may  be 
questioned;  since  the  population  was  small, 
generalizations  are  tentative. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

A  determination  of  opinions  through  this  study 
will  provide  some  indication  of  the  extent  and  source 
of  approval  and  disapproval  towards  a  course  in  interior 
decora  t ing . 

The  study  could  then  serve  to  influence  those 
persons  in  influential,  authoritative  positions  to 
consider  offering  a  course  in  interior  decorating. 

The  study  will  identify  possible  gaps  in  information 
and  communication  between  the  three  groups  regarding  the 
present  educational  program. 

As  a  result  of  this  study,  there  may  be  implica¬ 
tions  for  further  research,  such  as  planning,  programming 
and  evaluating  the  curriculum  for  the  need  of  an  interior 
decorating  course.  Similar  studies  could  be  made  in  other 
areas  in  vocational  education  to  bring  the  opinions  of 
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relevant  groups  into  focus  on  the  area  of  curriculum 
studies.  A  follow-up  study  could  be  instituted  to  expand 
the  present  study. 

Review  of  the  Literature 

Due  to  the  paucity  of  literature  related  to  this 
study ,  literature  which  dealt  with  the  curriculum  of 
the  composite  high  school  with  particular  focus  on 
points  of  view  as  expressed  by  educators  and  industrial¬ 
ists  was  reviewed. 

The  Cameron  Royal  Commission  arranged  for  Andrews 
(1959)  to  conduct  a  study  which  included  educators' 
perceptions  of  the  tasks  of  the  public  schools  in  Alberta. 
A  finding  of  interest  to  the  current  study  was  that 
the  general  public  indicated  a  strong  desire  to  see 
both  the  elementary  and  high  schools  increase  their 
emphasis  upon  the  practical,  vocational  elements. 

Dymond  (1964)  and  McNutt  (1964)  emphasized  the 
fact  that  educators  must  work  closely  with  industry, 
gaining  facts  and  knowledge  for  a  more  realistic  approach 
in  educating  youth  for  work. 


* 
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The  departments  of  education  in  the  provinces  across 
Canada  were  contacted  by  the  researcher  for  information 
concerning  a  program  in  interior  decorating  at  secondary 
level.  This  information  proved  insufficient  and  is 
presented  as  received  in  Appendix  E. 

Procedures 

The  instrument  was  designed  to  cover  eight  aspects 
considered  to  be  pertinent  to  the  problem.  Opinions  of 
respondents  would  give  information  concerning  the 
following : 


(1) 

Curriculum 

(5) 

Job 

t  ra  ining 

(2) 

Employment 

(6) 

Qua  1 

if ica t ions 

(3) 

Equipment 

(?) 

Stud 

ent  interest 

(4) 

Job  duties 

(8) 

Voca 

tional  educa 

t  ion 

Thre 

e  sets  of  quc 

2St  i 

ons 

were  to 

be  answered 

by  the 

groups  involved 

in 

t  hi 

s  s 

t  udy  : 

(1) 

Seventeen  quest 

ion 

s  were  to 

'  be  answered 

by 

students,  busin 

ess 

men 

,  and 

educational 

• 

administrators. 

(2) 

Six  additional 

quest i 

ons  were  answered 

by 

businessmen 

and 

ed 

uca 

t iona 1 

admirjist  ra  t 

or  s  . 

The  three  opinionaires  resemble  inventories  developed 
by  H.C.  Hand  (1948,  pp .  1-149).  Procedures  used  by 
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Lindel  (1953),  Hines  and  Grobman  (1957),  Brimacombe  (1957), 
Downey  (1960),  Menear  (1960),  Hartrick  (1961),  Bride  (1962) 
and  Maclsaac  (1967)  were  studied  by  the  investigator.  The 
Likert  five-point  scale  was  used  for  each  of  the  items  in 
the  opiniona ires ,  to  allow  for  expressions  of  opinion 
ranging  from  strong  agreement  at  level  one  to  strong 
disagreement  at  level  five.  Level  three  was  selected 
as  the  intermediate  point  which  the  respondent  could 
select  to  express  mixed  feelings  about  the  questions 
a  sked . 

Items  were  placed  in  the  opinionaire  to  encourage 
frank,  unbiased  answers  by  the  respondents.  The  items 
were  also  arranged  to  facilitate  manual  analysis  of  data 
to  report  the  results. 

Development  of  the  instrument  and  a  determination 
of  its  effectiveness  depended  upon  the  reaction  of  three 
Home  Economics  teachers  employed  with  the  Edmonton  Public 
School  Board,  to  the  instrument.  The  teachers  chosen 
were  considered  to  be  knowledgeable  and  experienced  in 
regards  to  the  student  population,  the  type  of  business 
involved  and  the  administrative  point  of  view.  On  the 
basis  of  this  pilot  study,  the  instrument  was  administered 


to  the  selected  sample. 
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Permission  was  granted  to  the  investigator  by  the 
Director  of  Research,  Edmonton  Public  School  Board,  to 
conduct  the  survey  with  the  student  population  at  the 
Jasper  Place  High  School.  Permission  was  confirmed  by 
the  principal  of  the  school. 

The  student  sample  of  fifty  students  was  selected 
from  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  students  registered  during 
the  1970-/1  school  year  in  Home  Economics  Fabrics,  Crafts 
and  Home  Furnishings  courses  at  Jasper  Place  Composite 
High  School.  Twenty  businessmen  were  selected  from  the 
thirty-two  interior  decorators  and  interior  designers 
listed  in  the  1971  Edmonton  Telephone  Directory.  Thirty 
educational  administrators  were  selected  from  the  total  of 
two  hundred  and  fifteen,  ten  from  the  Northern  Alberta 
Institute  of  Technology,  ten  from  the  Edmonton  Public 
School  Board,  and  ten  from  the  Department  of  Education. 

i 

The  groups  were  selected  by  the  nature  of  their 
involvement  in  education  or  in  the  field  of  interior 
decorating.  For  this  reason,  it  was  felt  that  their 
opinions  would  be  valid  and  that  their  responses  would 
indicate  whether  a  need  for  a  course  exists. 

Respondents  were  contacted  by  telephone  prior  to 
mailing  or  administering  the  opiniona ires .  Completed 
opinionaires  were  picked  up  from  the  twenty  interior 
decorators  and  interior  designers.  The  administrator 


■ 
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opinionaires  were  returned  by  mail.  A  few  respondents 
were  reminded  by  phone  to  return  their  opinionaires.  All 
of  the  100  opinionaires  were  completed  and  returned  to  the 
invest iga t  or . 

For  the  purpose  of  analysis,  the  information  on  the 
opinionaires  was  tallied,  and  quantified  to  obtain  the 
frequencies  of  responses  and  the  percentage  each  was  of 
the  total  number.  The  information  was  then  recorded  in 
table-form.  These  were  analyzed  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
important  differences  of  opinion  within  and  between  the 


groups . 
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CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  LITERATURE 


Due  to  the  paucity  in  Alberta  of  literature  related  to 
this  study,  literature  which  dealt  with  attitudes  of  high 
school  students  and  with  the  curriculum  of  the  composite 
high  school  with  particular  focus  on  points  of  view,  as 
expressed  by  educators  and  industrialists,  was  reviewed. 

Bernard  stated, 

"Public  opinion  is  the  highest  form  of 

collective  attitudes."  (Fishbein,  1967,  p.  7). 

According  to  Fishbein  the  simplest  method  for  deter¬ 
mining  how  common  an  attitude  may  be  in  a  certain  population 
is  tabulating  answers  to  a  quest iona ire . 

Fishbein  stated, 


"This  method  may  be  said  to  'measure'  the  range  of 
distribution  of  public  opinion,  although  it  does  not 
determine  the  intensity  of  opinion  of  any  given 
individual  upon  the  issue  in  question."  (Fishbein, 
1967,  p.  9). 

A  far  more  elaborate  census  of  student  attitudes  was 
made  by  Katz  and  Allport  (Fishbein,  1967,  p.  9).  The 
students  checked  one  of  several  alternative  opinions  with 
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which  they  felt  themselves  to  be  most  closely  in  agreement. 
The  results  indicated  the  percentages  of  students  who  favor 
each  option  contained  in  the  quest iona ire . 

John  F.  Kennedy  said: 

Ignorance  and  illiteracy,  unskilled  workers 
and  school  dropouts  -  breed  failures  in  our  social 
and  economic  system.”  (Rhodes,  1963,  p.  51) 

Following  this,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
was  passed  in  the  U.S.  It  was  to  be  up  to  the  school  to 
provide  them  with  occupational  skills  to  get  into  a  job 
and  to  develop  attitudes  to  help  them  hold  a  job. 

The  following  summary  of  three  different  types  of  prog¬ 
rams,  located  in  various  U.S.  locations,  exemplifies  the 
unifying  concept  that  each  community  attempted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  youngsters  of  various  backgrounds  and  ability 
needs. 

I.  Bay  Area,  California;  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 

Education  and  Welfare,  1967  -  Richmond  Pretechnical 
Program  (33  forward) 

1.  Core  of  plan  is  to  end  the  artificial  fragmentation 
of  subject  matter. 

Uses  the  vocational  students’  practical  and  occup¬ 
ational  interests  as  a  means  of  developing  his 
general  academic  skills. 


2. 
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3.  Courses  are  combined  to  make  tbe  overall  program 
reflect  the  real  wor Id  which  mot i va t es  and  holds 
the  interest  of  occupationally-oriented  students. 

II.  Warren,  Ohio: 

1.  Work  and  study  is  for  functional  living. 

2.  Slow  learners  (grades  6-9)  ordinarily  early 
dropouts,  are  brought  together  in  a  new  learning 
environment . 

3.  Each  child  is  provided  with  general  and  vocational 
skills  needed  to  lead  satisfying,  productive  lives 

III.  Quincy,  Mass.: 

1.  Training  is  realistic  in  families  of  skills. 

2.  Shift  is  from  training  for  a  single  skill  to  train 
ing  for  a  whole  "family”  of  skills  and  occupations 

3.  Change  is  dramatic  in  vocational  education. 

4.  Broader  training  hopefully  prepares  individuals 
to  move  from  job  to  job. 

5.  Students  are  prepared  to  undertake  training  for 
higher  rated  jobs  as  technological  shifts  change 
the  employment  picture. 

Hand,  in  1948,  published  a  book  entitled  What  People 
Think  About  Their  Schools.  The  book  dealt  with  the 


relative  values  of  various  methods  such  as  public  opinion 
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polling  as  applied  to  the  school  systems.  Hand's  book 
deait  with  how  to  obtain  a  sample,  conduct  surveys,  and 
how  to  analyse,  report  and  use  the  findings.  The  study 
discusses  the  rationale  behind  the  components  of  various 
inventories  of  parent  opinion,  teacher  opinion,  and  pupil 
opinion,  which  are  pre-tested.  This  study  was  considered 
to  be  relevant  to  the  current  study. 

A  study  in  the  nature  of  a  follow-up  to  the  study  by 
Downey  was  completed  in  1961  by  Hartrick  (1961,  pp .  1-84) 
entitled  Perceptions  of  the  Public  High  School  Task  and 
Program .  The  findings  by  Downey  (1959,  pp .  1-88)  indicated 
a  high  degree  of  consensus,  despite  the  existence  of  signi¬ 
ficant  differences  in  the  perceptions  of  the  task  of  the 
high  school  held  by  various  sub-publics.  Hartrick' s  study 
attempted  to  ascertain  whether  the  responses  of  the  sub¬ 
publics  would  reveal  less  agreement  at  the  level  of  proce¬ 
dural  expectations  than  at  the  level  of  task  expectations. 
This  sample  consisted  of  educators,  non-educators,  and 
students. 

The  major  findings  of  this  study  were: 

1.  Educators  and  non-educators  visualized  the  high 
school  program  in  a  similar  fashion. 

Expectations  varied  with  the  composition  of  the 
sub-publics,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  respondent's 
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educational  or  occupational  level,  it  was  possible 
to  predict  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  his 
perception  of  the  task  and  program  of  the  high 
school . 

3.  Differences  in  perceptions  of  the  task  and 
program  of  the  high  school  reflected  respondents' 
views  of  the  different  needs  of  youth. 

4.  Both  educators  and  non-educators  perceived  the 
need  for  school  to  undertake  some  responsibility 
for  the  development  of  social  skills. 

5.  Both  educators  and  non-educators  regarded  the 
primary  task  of  the  school  to  be  intellectual 
development,  with  particular  emphasis  on  learning 
skills . 

6.  Neither  educators  nor  non-educators  rejected  any 
task  element,  and,  hence,  both  sub-publics  would 
appear  to  regard  the  task  of  the  high  school  to 
be  a  comprehensive  one,  emphasizing  the  intellec¬ 
tual  aspects,  in  particular. 

7.  Both  sub-publics  perceived  the  school  to  be 
vocational  in  nature  in  that  all  courses  prepare 
a  student  for  further  education  or  a  career. 

8.  Since  there  was  such  agreement  between  educators 
and  non-educators  regarding  the  tasks  and 
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programs  of  the  high  school,  reasons  for  public 
criticism  of  education  may  be  due  to  their 
perceptions  of  the  results  of  the  school  program. 

The  sample  of  educators,  non-educators,  and  high 
school  students  was  non-random  and  may  have  weakened  the 
validity  of  this  study. 

Havinghurst  defined  a  developmental  task 
as  one, 


which  arises  at  or  about  a  certain  period  in 
the  life  of  an  individual,  successful  achieve¬ 
ment  of  which  leads  to  his  happiness,  and  to 
success  with  later  tasks,  while  failure  leads 
to  unhappiness  in  the  individual,  disapproval 
by  the  society,  and  difficulty  with  later 
tasks.  (1953,  p.  2) 


Wurtz  stated , 

Each  stage  in  his  (student’s)  development  not 
only  has  bearing  upon,  but  indeed  is,  the  basis 
of  each  succeeding  stage.  Vocational  choice  is 
not  a  choice  made  at  a  point  in  time,  but  rather 
is  a  long  ongoing  process.  (1966,  p.  127) 

Super  stated,  "It  is  obvious  then,  that  the 
school  is  the  adolescent  exploratory  institution  per 
excellence."  (1957,  p.  85) 


This  puts  the  responsibility  on  the  school  to  create 
in  the  individual  the  ability  to  profit,  explore  and  grow 
personally  from  vocational  experience. 
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Ivey  and  Morill  stated,  "Those  searching  for  a 
career  should  be  seen  not  as  individuals  hunting  for 
a  place  in  a  stable  society,  but  as  changing  organisms 
in  a  series  of  career  related  developmental  tasks  that 
enable  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  changing  society." 
(1968,  p.  645) 


Brimacombe  (1957,  pp .  1-54)  constructed 
measure  adult  attitudes  toward  the  educationa 
Alberta  and  tested  this  scale  on  a  stratified 
of  the  Alberta  public.  The  scale  dealt  with 
with  the  following  aspects  of  education: 

(1)  the  value  of  general  education 

(2)  discipline 

(3)  teacher  efficiency 

(4)  curriculum 


( 5 )  cost  s 


a  scale  to 
1  system  of 
random  sample 
five  components 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  findings: 

1.  Women  were  found  to  have  a  more  favourable  attitude 
than  men  toward  Alberta's  education  system. 

2.  Increasing  amounts  of  formal  education  were  related 
to  increasingly  less  favourable  attitudes  toward 
the  Alberta  education  system. 

3.  Changes  in  curriculum  and  teaching  methods  were 
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requested  by  almost  half  the  respondents. 

The  validity  of  the  latter  findings  may  be  questioned 
since  the  number  of  returns  was  so  small  generalization 
could  not  be  warranted. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Education  on  Education  which 

was  charged  to  study  and  consider  the  aims  and  objectives 

essential  to  maintain  proper  and  adequate  programs  for 

pupils  in  Alberta  schools,  reported  in  part: 

.  .  .  the  overwhelming  majority  of  pupils  who 

required  basic  education  and  occupational  and  semi¬ 
skilled  training  are  being  dumped  into  society 
as  semi-literate  adolescents.  Two  thirds  of  the 
students  who  could  accomplish  technical  and  other 
advanced  programs,  never  complete  high  school. 

and  recommended: 

.  .  .  that  the  scope  of  educational  offerings 

at  public  expense  in  the  high  school  system  be 
broadened  to  include  appropriate  courses  in  many 
vocational  areas.  (1959,  p.  295) 


While  the  Cameron  Commission  was  exploring  ways  and 
means  of  obtaining  an  expression  of  public  opinion  regarding 
the  educational  system  in  Alberta,  Downey's  (1960) 
study  of  parental  perceptions  of  the  tasks  of  public 
education,  was  under  way.  The  Commission  arranged  for 
Andrews  (1959,  pp .  1-81)  to  conduct  the  study.  The  study 
was  extended  to  include  the  educator's  perceptions  of  the 
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following  findings  emerged  from  the  study  as 
major  importance: 

School  superintendents  and  professors  were  in 
unanimous  agreement  with  the  relative  importance 
of  the  task  elements  currently  employed  in  the 
schools . 

The  general  public  indicated  a  strong  desire  to 
see  both  the  elementary  and  high  schools  increase 
in  their  emphasis  upon  the  practical,  vocational 
elements  at  the  expense  of  the  cultural,  civic 
and  intellectual. 

In  1962,  a  study  of  public  attitudes  towards  schools 
in  Lethbridge  School  Division  No.  7,  was  completed  by 
Bride  (1962,  pp .  1-130).  The  study  was  to  reveal  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  parents,  teachers  and  students  with  the  job  the 
high  school  was  performing.  The  opinionaires  used  in  the 
survey  were  based  on  inventories  developed  by  Hand  and 
associates . 

Of  the  areas  of  responsibility  concerning  curriculum 
which  were  investigated,  two  are  presented  here  for  purposes 
of  this  review: 

(a)  adequacy  of  course  offerings  locally. 

(b)  treatment  of  subject  matter  in  the  classroom. 


The 
being  of 
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A  summary  of  the  findings  dealing  with  these  respon¬ 
sibilities  are  as  follows: 


1.  The  respondents  felt  that  the  teaching  methods 
being  used  were  fairly  satisfactory. 

2.  The  groups  felt  that  no  serious  deficiency  in 
the  availability  of  courses  existed. 

3.  The  addition  of  courses  of  technical,  commercial, 
and  fine  arts  areas,  was  suggested  by  a  reasonable 
number  of  respondents. 

The  findings  relating  to  curriculum  were  a  little  too 
general  to  be  revealing,  although  the  study  appeared  to  be 
sound  as  far  as  sampling  techniques  and  measures  used  to 
establish  reliability  and  validity  of  the  instruments. 


More  recently  Maclsaac,  (1967,  pp.  1-95)  conducted  a 
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investigation  into  parental  perceptions  of  the  ’high  school 
curricular  program  in  Vulcan  County  during  1964-1965.  The 
major  issues  to  be  examined  were  the  kinds  of  educational 
programs  desired  by  the  parents,  program  placement  satis¬ 
faction,  program  satisfaction,  program  obstacles,  and  the 
determiners  of  educational  viewpoint.  The  respondents 
consisted  of  thirty-three  farm  residing  parents  and  twenty- 
seven  non-farm  residing  parents. 
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The  major  findings  of  the  study  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  Parents  of  matriculants  were  program-placement- 
satisfied  whereas  the  majority  of  the  parents  of 
non-matriculants  were  not. 

2.  Vocational  aspirations  appeared  to  be  the  most 
important  factor  determining  program  satisfaction 
on  the  part  of  parents  of  matriculants. 

3.  Academic  success  appeared  to  be  the  most  important 
factor  determining  program  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  parents  of  non-matriculants. 

4.  There  was  little  similarity  of  reasons  for  program 
satisfaction  given  by  the  two  groups  of  parents. 

5.  Half  of  the  parents  regarded  vocational  education 
or  training  to  be  a  part  of  the  task  of  the  high 
school . 

6.  Most  of  the  parents  wished  the  schools  to  offer 
similar  programs  for  girls  and  boys. 

In  viewing  trends  in  vocational  education,  Gardner 

described  the  teachers  of  the  interdisciplinary  approach 

used  in  Richmond,  California: 

They  have  to  be  genuinely  interested  in  youngsters, 
have  a  good  background  in  subject  matter,  and  hardest 
of  all  to  find,  they  have  to  be  dependable.  Preservice 
to  training  instead  of  inservice  is  the  real  way  to 
retread  teachers.  (1967,  p.  10) 
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A 

School 


similar  idea  was  instituted  at  Dunbar  Vocational 
m  Chicago.  Radke  described  the  curriculum: 


Such  subjects  (English,  math-science,  social  studies) 
are  made  more  palatable  by  keeping  students  who  are 
in  training  in  like  fields  together  in  their  academic 
subjects  too  .  .  .  machinist  students  study  mathe¬ 
matics  together  so  their  teacher  can  deal  not  only 
with  abstractions  but  with  the  application  of  mathe¬ 
matics  to  machine  tools.  (Ziel,  1965,  p.  200) 

Institutions  such  as  Northern  Alberta  Institute  of 

Technology  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  of  work  through 

an  advisory  committee.  While  referring  to  meaning  in 

work  relationships  Tiedman  said, 

The  vocational  school  exists  to  create  meaning  at 
work  for  youths  and  adults.  The  responsibility 
brings  with  it  the  responsibility  to  place  graduates 
.  .  .  otherwise  the  school  will  fail  to  project  to 

its  students  the  belief  in  employment  and  in  service 
through  work,  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  young 
to  find  a  career  in  identity.  (Ziel,  1965,  p.  101) 

In  their  survey,  Remers  and  Radler  (1957)  found  that 
generally  students  expressed  their  desire  for  more  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  school  to  learn  about  careers,  abilities  and 
interest  s . 

In  reference  to  the  necessary  communication  between 
educators  and  industry,  Michael  said,  "The  high  rate  of 
technological  change  and  rapid  growth  of  specialized 
skills  will  mean  that  job  types,  variety  and  quali- 
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fications  will  be  changing  relatively  rapidly." 

(1963,  p.  106) 

Dyrnond  emphasized  the  need  for  education  and  industry 
to  find  ways  and  means  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  constantly 
changing  economy.  Dyrnond  stated: 

(1)  the  high  wall  which  now  exists  between  school 

and  work  must  be  breached  .  .  .  of  equipping  them  not 

just  for  jobs,  but  to  face  the  demands  of  life-long 
careers  in  the  labour  force  .  .  .  bringing  the  school 

to  the  factory. 

(2)  pay  more  attention  to  improving  methodology  of 
the  educational  and  training  process.  (1964,  p.  38) 

McNutt  reviewed  the  vocational  education  program  in 
New  Brunswick  in  relation  to  industry,  "The  comprehensive 
vocational  education  program  either  in  the  secondary  school 
level  or  post-high  school  level  must  maintain  a  close  and 
continuing  liaison  with  industry  if  satisfactory  manpower  is 
to  be  realized."  (1964,  p.  10) 

Pura  found  that  the  majority  of  general  graduates 
terminated  formal  education  at  the  completion  of  high 
school.  Pura  further  stated:  "The  data  suggest  that 
from  a  very  practical  standpoint,  if  students  are  to  be 
helped  in  establishing  and  raising  their  occupational 
levels,  the  help  must  come  by  way  of  the  secondary 
schools  .  .  .  through  vocational  and  work-study 
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programs.”  (1970,  p.  56) 

Swimmer,  (1970,  p.  2)  in  presenting  his  paper  on  the 
Effects  of  Industrial  and  Technological  Change  upon  the 
Educational  System  and  Labor  Force,  stated  that  a  secondary 
school  graduate  should  not  be  forced  to  enter  a  post¬ 
secondary  institution  in  order  to  qualify  for  employment, 
for  which  training  could  have  been  administered  in  the 
high  school  years. 

The  ’’Living  and  Learning”  report  prepared  by  Hall, 

Dennis  ert  aj. .  (1968)  dealt  with  education  in  Ontario  and 

stressed  the  significance  of  vocational  orientation  at  the 

secondary  level.  The  report  in  part  read: 

The  committee  therefore  takes  the  position  that 
a  form  of  comprehensive  school  is  best  suited 
to  offer  the  diverse  study  opportunities  that 
should  be  open  to  all  students  .  .  .  the  commi¬ 

ttee  wishes  to  stress  the  importance  of  provi¬ 
ding  a  truly  comprehensive  program  that  will 
ensure  that  vocationally  oriented  experiences 
have  their  rightful  place  in  the  school. 


Pura  indicated  a  rationale  for  vocational  education 
in  schools:  "...  vocational  graduates  are  more  employable 
than  general  graduates  and  therefore  the  vocational 
education  program  is  effective  in  terms  of  its  objectives 
and  in  relation  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  general 
education  program.”  (1970,  p.  54) 
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Porter  however,  sees  Canadian  Education  moving  on  a 
cont inuum : 

K. 

The  market,  however,  is  always  with  us.  A  high 
standard  of  living  and  leisure  depends  on  the 
industrial  system  being  supplied  with  trained 
workers.  (1965,  p.  116) 


To  further  the  case  for  vocational  education  at 

secondary  level  James  A.  Rhodes  in  the  preface  to 

his  book  Alternative  to  a  Decadent  Society  stated: 

.  .  .  no  nation  ever  went  bankrupt  educating  its 

people  .  .  .  for  most  of  our  youth,  the  secondary 

school  is  their  last  chance  for  full  time  education; 
consequently  their  preparation  for  a  job  must  come 
during  high  school  .  .  .  prepare  each  youth  to 

graduate  with  a  diploma  in  one  hand  and  a  job  in  the 
other  ...  or  fight  him  in  the  streets.  (1969) 


The  first  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 

Council  on  Vocational  Education  stated, 

The  number  requesting  a  liberal  arts  college  education 
while  growing,  is  increasing  far  less  rapidly  than 
the  number  demanding  a  technical  skill.  In  the  1980’s 
it  will  still  be  true  that  fewer  than  20%  of  our  job 
opportunities  will  require  a  four-year  college  degree. 
In  America  every  child  must  be  educated  to  his  highest 
potential,  and  the  height  of  the  potential  is  not 
measured  by  the  colour  of  the  collar.  (1969,  p.  4) 

Harder,  in  his  "A  Rationale  for  Industrial 
Education"  stated, 

It  is  this  desire  of  the  individual  for  self 
improvement,  for  seeking  and  finding  enjoyment  and 
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meaning  in  what  he  does  that  makes  industrial 

education  a  liberal  education  as  well.  (1970,  p.  5) 

In  summary  the  values  of  the  community  are  important 
since  the  values  within  the  education  system  are  drawn  from 
the  surrounding  community.  Vocational  education  must  work 
closely  with  industry,  gaining  facts  and  knowledge  for  a 
more  realistic  approach  in  educating  youth  for  the  world 
of  work. 

Educators  must  convey  to  the  students  the  fact  that 
success  in  the  technological  age  is  dependent  upon  flexib¬ 
ility,  adaptability,  and  a  readiness  to  seek  new  routes 
through  life.  They  must  be  prepared  and  expect  to  change 
jobs  several  times  during  their  lifetime.  Teachers  need  to 
be  knowledgeable  as  to  what  may  happen  to  the  occupations 
due  to  changing  technology;  one  must  be  prepared  to  educate 
the  students  in  related  sectors  as  well  as  specific  areas. 
There  was  a  new  trend  in  secondary  schools  where  each 
teacher  counsels  a  number  of  students.  In  vocational 
education  the  teacher  can  be  a  valuable  link  between  the 
student  and  industry  and  guide  him  in  his  knowledge  and 


choice  of  careers. 
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CHAPTER  III 


METHODOLOGY  OF  RESEARCH 

This  chapter  will  describe  the  sample  in  the  study, 
the  instrument  used  in  collecting  data,  the  procedures 
employed  in  data  collection,  and  the  method  of  treatment 
used  in  the  analysis  of  the  data . 

Population 

The  population  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
students  enrolled  in  Home  Economics  10,  Homes  and  Home 
Furnishings  20,  and  Fabrics  and  Dress  10,  20  and  30,  at 
Jasper  Place  Composite  High  School.  It  further  consisted  of 
thirty-two  individuals  listed  in  the  1971  Edmonton  Telephone 
Directory  as  interior  decorators  and  as  interior  designers. 
It  also  consisted  of  twenty-three  educators  employed  in  an 
administrative  capacity  by  the  Northern  Alberta  Institute  of 
Technology,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  educational  administra¬ 
tors  employed  by  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education,  and 
seventy-four  educational  administrators  employed  by  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board. 

Sample 

The  sample  in  this  research  is  made  up'  of  three  groups, 
students,  businessmen,  and  educational  administrators, 
within  the  City  of  Edmonton. 
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This  study  is  based  on  the  opinions  of  one-hundred 
individuals  made  up  of  fifty  students,  twenty  businessmen 
and  thirty  educational  administrators. 

Fifty  students  were  selected  for  convenience  from  the 
total  number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  students  enrolled 
during  the  1970-71  school  term  in  the  Homes  and  Home  Furnis- 
hiriQ  20,  Home  Economics  Crafts  10,  Fabrics  and  Dress  10,  20, 
and  30  at  Jasper  Place  Composite  High  School.  The  students, 
selected  were  enrolled  for  general  interest  as  an  option  or 
with  a  view  of  continuing  in  the  field  at  the  post - seconda ry 
level.  The  students  were  considered  to  have  a  basic  know¬ 
ledge  in  the  principles  of  design. 

Twenty  businessmen  were  selected  for  proximity  from 
the  total  number  of  thirty-two  interior  designers  and  decor¬ 
ators  as  listed  in  the  1971  Edmonton  Telephone  Directory. 

Thirty  educational  administrators  were  selected  for 
their  positions  from  the  total  number  of  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  to  complete  the  sample  of  one  hundred  respondents. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  researcher  to  select  ten  from  the 
Edmonton  Public  School  Board,  ten  from  the  Northern  Alberta 
Institute  of  Technology  and  ten  from  the  Alberta  Department 
of  Education. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  researcher  to  limit  the  total 


sample  to  one  hundred  respondents,  fifty  of  whom  were  to  be 
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students.  The  investigator  thought  that  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  responses  from  the  sample  would  be  sufficient 
to  provide  the  necessary  data  for  the  study. 


Distribution  of  Opinionaires 
Opinionaires  1  2 

Students  X 

Businessmen  X  X 

Administrators  X  X 

Opinionaire  1  =  17  questions  (1  -  17) 
Opinionaire  2  =  6  questions  (18  -  23) 

Administration  of  Instrument  X 


'  FIGURE  I 

The  Instrument 

Appendices  A,  B,  and  C  contain  the  opinionaires  used  by 
each  group  of  students,  businessmen,  and  educational  admin¬ 
istrators. 

Opinions  may  be  polled  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
responses  to  a  single  question  may  be  gathered  from  several 
persons  representative  of  a  district,  community,  or  an 
economic,  social  or  cultural  group.  Crespi  (1946,  pp .  565-6) 
demonstrated  the  validity  of  single  question  tests.  The 
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opinions  may  be  gathered  by  a  personal  interview  or  by  a 
quest ionaire .  Thurstone,  in  1928,  Likert  in  1932  (Cronbach, 
1949,  pp .  36-72)  and  Hand  (1948,  pp .  1-149)  designed  ques- 
tionaires  which  were  studied  by  the  investigator.  Procedures 
used  by  Lindel  (1953),  Hines  and  Grobman  (1957),  Brimacombe 
(1957),  Downey  (1960),  Menear  (1960),  Hartrick  (1961), 

Bride  (1962),  and  Maclsaac  (1967)  were  studied  by  the 
investigator.  Likert's  five-point  scale  was  used  for  each 
of  the  fifty-six  items  in  the  opinionaire  for  businessmen 
and  educational  administrators,  and  the  thirty-eight  items 
in  the  opinionaire  for  students.  This  was  designed  to  allow 
for  the  expressions  of  opinions  ranging  through  five  levels: 


(1) 

strongly  agreed 

(4)  disagreed 

(2) 

agreed 

(5)  strongly  disagreed 

(3) 

undecided 

Level  one  indicated  strong  agreement  and  level  five 
strong  disagreement.  Level  three  was  selected  as  an 
intermediate  point,  the  level  which  a  respondent  could 
select  to  express  mixed  feelings  about  the  question  asked. 
The  researcher  preferred  the  Likert  scale  for  this  partic¬ 
ular  study,  to  obtain  the  levels  as  indicated.  Studies 
indicate  certain  merits  of  a  five-point  scale  for  conven¬ 
ience  of  administration. 


Questions  one  to  seventeen  were  used  in  all  three 
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opin iona ir es  but  with  small  changes  in  wording  to  accom¬ 
odate  the  particular  group  responding  to  the  opinionaire. 
Questions  eighteen  to  twenty-three  were  added  to  the  busi- 
n e s s  and  administrator  opinionaire  only  (fig,  1) .  The  items 
on  the  three  opinionaires  were  arranged  in  sequence  to 
facilitate  manual  analysis  of  data.  Items  were  placed  in 
order  from  general  questions  to  more  specific  questions  to 
encourage  frank,  unbiased  answers  by  the  respondents. 


Content  Analysis 


FIGURE  2 
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The  design  criteria  was  based  upon  eight  aspects  as 
found  in  the  Quest  ions  to  be  answered.  figure  2  indicates 
content  validity  for  the  instrument. 

Dr.  J.  Gallagher,  Chairman,  Department  of  Industrial 
and  Vocati on a  1  Ed uca t i on ,  Un iversity  of  Alberta,  checked 
the  questions  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  undesirable  features 
and  to  establish  face  validity. 

The  Pilot  Study 

The  opinionaires  were  administered  by  the  investigator 
to  three  Home  Economics  teachers  employed  by  the  Edmonton 
Public  School  Board.  The  teachers  chosen  were  considered 
to  be  knowledgeable  and  experienced  in  regards  to  the 
student  population,  the  type  of  business  involved  and  their 
administrative  experience.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
investigator  that  the  teachers  would  give  perceptions  of  how 
businessmen,  students  and  administrators,  would  react  to  the 
opinionaire.  In  each  case  a  follow-up  interview  was  conduc¬ 
ted  in  order  to  get  the  respondents  to  elaborate  on  their 
responses  to  items  in  the  opinionaire.  The  purpose  of  this 
procedure  was  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  participants 
were  able  to  express  opinions  on  matters  relating  to  the 
school  program.  The  pilot  study  was  valuable  in  that  it 


assessed  the  kinds  of  questions  to  which  educational  admin¬ 
istrators,  interior  decorators  and  designers,  and  students 
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would  respond  and  the  kinds  of  information  they  were  able 
to  supply.  On  the  basis  of  this  study,  the  instruments 
were  refined  and  then  administered  to  the  sample. 
Administration  of  Instrument 

Permission  was  sought  and  granted  to  the  investigator, 
by  the  Director  of  Research,  Edmonton  Public  School  Board, 
to  study  those  students  enrolled  in  Home  Economics  Crafts 
10,  Homes  and  Home  Furnishings  20,  Fabrics  and  Dress  10,  20 
and  30  at  Jasper  Place  Composite  High  School.  Ratification 
was  granted  by  the  principal  of  the  school.  Out  of  those 
students,  fifty  were  selected  as  a  sample  on  the  basis  of 
convenience.  Each  student  was  contacted  by  telephone  or  in 
person,  and  appropriate  times  were  scheduled  to  administer 
the  fifty  quest iona ires .  These  were  administered  to  the 
students  and  collected  from  the  students  immediately  by 
the  investigator. 

The  selected  sample  of  interior  decorators  and  interior 
designers  were  contacted  by  telephone  and  appointments  were 
arranged.  The  twenty  opinionaires  were  delivered,  and  picked 
up  immediately  or  at  an  appointed  time,  by  the  investigator. 

The  selected  sample  of  educational  administrators  was 
contacted  by  telephone,  and  the  thirty  opinionaires  ivere 
mailed  out.  The  administrators’  quest iona ires  were  returned 
by  mail.  All  of  the  one  hundred  opinionaires  were  completed 
and  returned  to  the  investigator. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ANALYSIS  OF  DATA 

Ten  areas  were  used  In  this  study  in  order  to  invest¬ 
igate  differences  in  the  opinions  of  students,  interior 
decorators  and  interior  designers,  and  educational  adminis¬ 
trators.  The  ten  areas,  covered  by  the  instrument,  are 
stated  as  questions  requiring  answers  in  Chapter  I.  The 
frequency  of  responses  and  the  percentages  will  attempt  to 
show  the  important  differences  of  opinions  within  and  between 
the  three  samples.  This  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  analysis  of  the  data  relating  to  the  problem. 
First,  the  opinions  of  students  are  compared,  as  reflected 
by  the  frequencies  and  percentages. 

» 

A  summary  of  the  data  analyzed  in  this  chapter  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  D. 

Methods  of  Analysis 

For  the  purpose  of  analysis,  the  information  on  the 
opinionaires  was  tallied  and  quantified  to  obtain  the 
frequencies  of  responses  and  the  percentage  each  was  of  the 
total  number.  The  information  was  then  recorded  in  appro¬ 
priate  tables,  Table  1  for  student  responses;  Table  2  for 
businessmen’s  responses;  Table  3  for  responses  by  educat- 
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ional  administrators;  and  Table  4  for  total  responses  of 
the  three  groups  to  each  question. 

Since  the  numbers  in  the  sub-groups  were  not  large 
enough  to  merit  the  use  of  the  chi-square  test  of  signifi¬ 
cant  differences,  comparisons  were  made  on  the  bases  of 
frequencies  and  percentages.  A  limited  amount  of  documen¬ 
tation  was  used  to  reveal  important  trends  and  interrela¬ 
tionships  of  students,  businessmen  and  educational  admin¬ 
istrators.  These  were  analyzed  in  an  attempt  to  discover 
important  differences  of  opinion  within  and  between  the 
groups . 

Resu Its  of  Opinionaire  by  Students 

Table  1  indicates  the  responses  of  students  to  the 
seventeen  questions  in  the  opinionaire.  The  students 
responded  to  one  of  the  five  categories,  strongly  agree, 
agree,  undecided,  disagree,  or  strongly  disagree.  Each 
category  indicates  the  number,  the  frequency  of  the  respon¬ 
ses,  and  the  percentage  of  the  responses  by  students  to 
that  particular  category.  The  total  number  of  responses 
to  the  five  categories  equals  N.  The  total  of  frequencies 
(F)  equals  N.  N  equals  the  sample  of  fifty  students.  P 
equals  percentage  which  indicates  the  percentage  of  the 
fifty  students  which  responded  to  each  category. 

For  example,  Question  1,  of  Table  1,  indicates  student 
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opinion  concerning  whether  or  not  schools  under  present 
conditions  are  teaching  the  things  which  students  should 
learn.  Table  1  indicates  that  two  students  strongly  agreed, 
thereby  giving  a  frequency  of  two  and  a  percentage  of  four. 
Twenty-five  students  agreed  thereby  giving  a  frequency  of 
twenty-five  and  a  percentage  of  fifty.  Four  students  were 
undecided  thereby  giving  a  frequency  of  four  and  a  percen¬ 
tage  of  eight.  Seventeen  students  disagreed,  thereby  giving 
a  frequency  of  seventeen  and  a  percentage  of  thirty-four. 

In  the  fifth  category,  two  students  strongly  disagreed, 
thereby  giving  a  frequency  of  two  and  a  percentage  of  four. 


RESPONSES  TO  OPINIONAIRE  BY  STUDENTS  INDICATING 
FREQUENCIES  AND  PERCENTAGES  (N  =  50) 
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strongly  agree;  A  =  agree;  U  =  undecided;  D  =  disagree;  SD  =  strongly  disagree; 
requency  and  P  =  percentage 
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Results  of  Opinionaire  by  Businessmen 

Table  2  indicates  the  responses  of  businessmen  to  the 
twenty-three  questions  in  the  opinionaire.  The  businessmen 
responded  to  one  of  the  five  categories,  strongly  agree, 
agree,  undecided,  disagree  or  strongly  disagree.  Each  cate¬ 
gory  indicates  the  number  of  responses,  the  frequency  of  the 
responses,  and  the  percentage  of  the  responses  by  the 
businessmen  to  that  particular  category.  The  total  number 
of  responses  to  the  five  categories  equals  N.  The  total  of 
frequencies  (F)  equals  N.  N  equals  the  sample  of  twenty 
businessmen.  P  equals  percentage  which  indicates  the  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  twenty  businessmen  which  responded  to  each 
category . 

For  example,  Question  1,  of  Table  2,  indicates  opinions 
of  businessmen,  that  is,  interior  decorators  and  interior 

i 

designers,  concerning  whether  or  not  schools  under  present 
conditions  are  teaching  the  things  which  students  should 
learn.  Table  2  indicates  that  no  businessmen  strongly 
agreed,  therefore  there  was  zero  frequency  and  zero  percen¬ 
tage.  Six  businessmen  agreed,  thereby  giving  a  frequency 
of  six  and  a  percentage  of  thirty.  Two  businessmen  were 
undecided,  thereby  giving  a  frequency  of  two  and  a  percen¬ 
tage  of  ten.  Ten  businessmen  disagreed,  thereby  giving  a 
frequency  of  ten  and  a  percentage  of  fifty.  In  the  fifth 
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category,  two  businessmen  strongly  disagreed,  thereby  giving 
a  frequency  of  two  and  a  percentage  of  ten. 


RESPONSES  TO  OP IN IONA  IRE  BY  BUSINESSMEN  INDICATING 
FREQUENCIES  AND  PERCENTAGES  (N  =  20) 
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Results  of  Opinionaire  by  Educational  Administrators 

Table  3  indicates  the  responses  of  educational  adminis¬ 
trators  to  the  twenty-three  questions  in  the  opinionaire. 

The  educational  administrators  responded  to  one  of  the 
five  categories,  strongly  agree,  agree,  undecided,  disagree, 
or  strongly  disagree.  Each  category  indicates  the  number 
of  responses,  the  frequency  of  the  responses,  and  the 
percentage  of  the  responses  by  the  educational  adminis¬ 
trators  to  that  particular  category.  The  total  number  of 
responses  to  the  five  categories  equals  N.  The  total  of 
frequencies  (F)  equals  N.  N  equals  the  sample  of  thirty 
educational  administrators  which  responded  to  each  category. 

For  example,  Question  1,  of  Table  3,  indicates  opinions 
of  educational  administrators  concerning  whether  or  not 
schools  under  present  conditions  are  teaching  the  things 
which  students  should  learn.  Table  3  indicates  that  one 
educational  administrator  strongly  agreed,  thereby  giving 
a  frequency  of  one  and  a  percentage  of  three  point  three. 
Twenty-one  educational  administrators  agreed,  thereby 
giving  a  frequency  of  twenty— one  and  a  percentage  of  seventy . 
Three  educational  administrators  were  undecided  thereby 
giving  a  frequency  of  three  and  a  percentage  of  ten.  Four 
educational  administrators  disagreed  thereby  giving  a 
frequency  of  four  and  a  percentage  of  thirteen  point  three. 
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One  educational  administrator  strongly  disagreed  thereby 
giving  a  frequency  of  one  and  a  percentage  of  three  point 


three . 
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CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

Summa  ry 

The  major  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  survey  the 
opinions  of  students,  interior  decorators  and  designers,  and 
educational  administrators  towards  a  course  in  interior 
decorating  at  the  secondary  school  level. 

The  problem  in  this  study  was  what  were  the  expressed 
opinions  of  students,  educational  administrators  and  business¬ 
men  towards  offering  interior  decorating  as  a  separate  course? 

More  specifically,  the  problems  in  this  study  were: 

1.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  concerning 
the  interest  of  students  in  interior  decorating  as  a 
career,  and  as  general  or  personal  interest? 

2.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  concerning 
the  necessity  of  theory  and  practical  experience  as 
qualifications  for  interior  decorating? 

3.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  concerning 
the  importance  of  eleven  areas  of  study  as  part  of  a 
course  in  interior  decorating? 

4.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  concerning 
the  level  at  which  vocational  education  and  job  training 
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should  be  given. 

5.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  as  to  whether 
a  course  in  interior  decorating  should  be  designed  for 
boys  and  girls? 

6.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  as  to  those 
vocational  courses  which  could  be  included  as  part  of  a 
course  in  interior  decorating? 

7.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  concerning  the 
expenditures  to  equip  school  laboratories,  for  example 
home  economics? 

8.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  three  groups  as  to  whether 
the  present  curriculum  offers  variety  of  interesting 
courses  to  students? 

9.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  groups  concerning  the  job 
duties  in  an  interior  decorating  business? 

10.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  groups  concerning  the 
average  number  of  people  employed  by  interior  decorators 
or  designers  in  Edmonton? 

11.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  groups  concerning  the 
importance  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  high  schools? 

12.  Is  there  agreement  among  the  groups  as  to  when  interior 


decorating  is  best  offered,  at  high  school  or  post¬ 


secondary  ? 
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Conclusions 

Detailed  Conclusions 

The  findings  from  the  analysis  of  the  data  support 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  (a)  There  is  considerable  disagreement  among  the  three 

groups  as  to  whether  students  are  interested  in  int¬ 
erior  decorating  for  the  purpose  of  a  career.  The 
investigator  regards  this  as  an  important  finding. 
Responses  to  question  5  showed  fifty  percent  of 
the  businessmen  agreed,  thirty-three  point  three 
percent  of  the  educational  administrators  agreed 
but  only  ten  percent  of  the  students  agreed. 

However,  forty-two  percent  of  the  students  disa¬ 
greed,  thirty  percent  of  the  businessmen  disagreed, 
and  twenty  percent  of  the  educational  administ¬ 
rators  disagreed.  It  may  be  important  to  note  that 
forty-three  percent  of  the  educational  administ¬ 
rators  were  undecided,  thirty-four  percent  of  the 
students  were  undecided  and  twenty  percent  of  the 
businessmen  were  undecided  . 

(b)  There  was  considerably  more  agreement  among  the 

three  groups  as  to  whether  students  are  interested 
in  the  area  of  interior  decorating  for  the  purpose 
of  personal  and  general  interest.  Response  to 
question  8  indicated  seventy  percent  of  the  busin- 
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essmen  agreed,  sixty-three  percent  of  the  educat¬ 
ional  administrators  agreed  and  fifty  percent  of 
the  students  agreed.  Of  possible  importance  is  the 
forty  percent  of  students  who  strongly  agreed  and 
the  twenty-seven  percent  of  the  educational 
administrators  who  were  undecided. 

2.  There  was  agreement  among  the  three  groups  as  to  the 

necessity  of  theory  and  practical  experience  in  a  course 
as  qualifications  for  interior  decorating. 

(a)  Responses  to  question  6  concerning  the  necessity 
for  theory  to  understand  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  practical  experience  in  the  field  is  based 
showed  zero  percent  disagreement.  Fifty-two  per¬ 
cent  of  the  students  agreed  and  twenty  percent 
strongly  agreed,  seventy  percent  of  the  businessmen 
agreed  and  twenty  percent  strongly  agreed,  fifty-seven 
percent  of  the  educational  administrators  agreed 

and  twenty  percent  strongly  agreed. 

(b)  Close  agreement  among  the  responses  to  question  10 
agreed  with  the  necessity  of  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  theory  in  a  course  in  interior  decorating. 
Forty-six  percent  of  the  students  agreed  and  twenty- 
eight  percent  strongly  agreed.  Forty  percent  of  the 
businessmen  agreed  and  forty  percent  strongly  agreed. 
Sixty-three  percent  of  the  educational  administ- 
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rators  agreed  and  seven  percent  strongly  agreed, 
(c)  Responses  to  question  18,  concerning  the  theor¬ 
etical  and  practical  experience  as  qualifications 
required  by  industry  for  entry  into  employment  as 
an  interior  decorator,  indicated  close  agreement 
between  business  and  education  administrators  con¬ 
cerning  the  theoretical  knowledge.  Of  eighty  per¬ 
cent  of  businessmen,  fifty  percent  agreed  and 
thirty  percent  strongly  agreed.  Of  the  eighty 
percent  of  educational  administrators,  sixty-seven 
percent  agreed  and  thirteen  percent  strongly 
agreed.  Agreement  concerning  practical  experience 
was  more  widespread.  Of  importance  is  the  one 
hundred  percent  of  businessmen,  fifty  percent 
agreed  and  fifty  percent  strongly  agreed.  Educa¬ 
tional  administrators  agreed  by  sixty  percent. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  businessmen  agreed  and  thirty 
percent  strongly  agreed  that  both  theoretical 
knowledge  and  practical  experience  were  required. 
Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  educational  administra¬ 
tors  agreed  and  thirteen  percent  strongly  agreed. 

3.  Responses  to  question  7  indicated  those  areas  of  study, 
in  order  of  preference,  by  students  were: 

(1)  principles  of  design  (sixty  percent  strongly 
agreed,  thirty-eight  percent  agreed) 
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(2)  remodelling  a  home  (fifty-four  percent  strongly 
agreed,  forty  percent  agreed) 

(3)  refinishing  furniture  (forty-two  percent  strongly 
agreed,  thirty-four  percent  agreed) 

(4)  carpets  (thirty-eight  percent  strongly  agreed, 
fifty-six  percent  agreed) 

(5)  draperies  (thirty-eight  percent  strongly  agreed, 
fifty-four  percent  agreed) 

(6)  lighting  (thirty-eight  percent  strongly  agreed, 
forty-eight  percent  agreed) 

(7)  reupholstery  (thirty-two  percent  strongly  agreed, 
forty-four  percent  agreed) 

(8)  model  home  (thirty-two  percent  strongly  agreed, 
forty  percent  agreed) 

(9)  history  of  furniture  (twenty-eight  percent 
strongly  agreed,  forty  percent  agreed) 

(10)  building  or  buying  a  home  (twenty-eight  percent 
strongly  agreed,  thirty-eight  percent  agreed) 

(11)  history  of  homes  (twenty-four  percent  strongly 
agreed,  forty  percent  agreed) 

(12)  owning  or  renting  a  home  (twenty-four  percent 
strongly  agreed,  thirty-six  percent  agreed) 

Those  areas  of  study,  in  order  of  preference,  by 


businessmen  were: 
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(1)  principles  of  design  (seventy  percent  strongly 
agreed,  thirty  percent  agreed) 

(2)  remodelling  a  home  (seventy  percent  strongly 
agreed,  thirty  percent  agreed) 

(3)  draperies  (forty  percent  strongly  agreed,  sixty 
percent  agreed) 

(4)  carpets  (forty  percent  strongly  agreed,  sixty 
percent  agreed) 

(5)  lighting  (forty  percent  strongly  agreed,  fifty 
percent  agreed) 

(6)  history  of  furniture  (forty  percent  strongly 
agreed,  forty  percent  agreed) 

(7)  history  of  homes  (twenty  percent  strongly  agreed, 
fifty  percent  agreed) 

(8)  building  or  buying  a  home  (ten  percent  strongly 
agreed,  seventy  percent  agreed) 

(9)  reupholstery  (ten  percent  strongly  agreed,  sixty 
percent  agreed) 

(10)  model  home  (twenty  percent  strongly  agreed,  forty 
percent  agreed) 

(11)  refinishing  furniture  (ten  percent  strongly  agreed, 
forty  percent  agreed) 

(12)  owning  or  renting  a  home  (ten  percent  strongly 
agreed,  forty  percent  agreed) 


7  A 

Those  areas  of  study,  in  order  of  preference,  by 

educational  administrators  were: 

(1)  lighting  (thirty  percent  strongly  agreed,  sixty- 
three  percent  agreed) 

(2)  carpets  (twenty  percent  strongly  agreed,  seventy- 
three  percent  agreed) 

(3)  draperies  (twenty  percent  strongly  agreed, 
seventy-three  percent  agreed) 

(4)  principles  of  design  (thirty-seven  percent 
strongly  agreed,  sixty-three  percent  agreed) 

(5)  remodelling  a  home  (seventeen  percent  strongly 
agreed,  sixty-three  percent  agreed) 

(6)  history  of  furniture  (thirteen  percent  strongly 
agreed,  fifty-three  percent  agreed) 

(7)  refinishing  furniture  (thirteen  percent  strongly 
agreed,  fifty-three  percent  agreed) 

(8)  history  of  homes  (ten  percent  strongly  agreed, 
fifty-seven  percent  agreed) 

(9)  reupholstery  (ten  percent  strongly  agreed,  fifty- 
seven  percent  agreed) 

(10)  model  home  (thirteen  percent  strongly  agreed, 
fifty  percent  agreed) 

(11)  building  or  buying  a  home  (thirteen  percent 
strongly  agreed,  forty-seven  percent  agreed) 
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(12)  owning  or  renting  a  home  (seven  percent  strongly 
agreed,  thirty-three  percent  agreed) 

Areas  of  study  common  to  all  the  three  groups  among 
the  top  six  were  principles  of  design,  remodelling  a 
home,  carpets,  draperies,  and  lighting  (history  of 
furniture  was  sixth  with  the  two  groups) 

(a)  Question  9  indicates  disagreement  concerning  job 
training  in  high  school  according  to  responses  by 
educational  administrators.  This  group  disagreed 
by  thirty-three  percent  and  strongly  disagreed  by 
thirteen  percent,  twenty-seven  percent  agreed  and 
thirteen  percent  strongly  agreed.  These  results 
are  contrasted  with  the  high  agreement  percentages 
between  students  and  business.  Students  agreed 

by  forty  percent  and  strongly  agreed  by  fifty- 
two  percent.  Businessmen  agreed  by  fifty  percent 
and  strongly  agreed  by  thirty  percent . 

(b)  Business  and  educational  administrators  were 
closely  divided  between  agreement  and  disagreement 
concerning  the  responsibility  of  industry  to  teach 
vocational  education  on  the  job.  Students  tended 

to  disagree.  Of  possible  importance  was  the  thirty- 
four  percent  undecided  by  students. 

There  is  considerable  disagreement  between  the 
groups  concerning  the  level  at  which  interior 
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decorating  should  be  taught. 

(c)  Responses  to  question  17  indicated  that  out  of 
ninety-six  percent  of  the  students  fifty-eight 
percent  agreed  and  thirty-eight  percent  strongly 
agreed  that  the  course  should  be  taught  at  the 
high  school  level.  Sixty  percent  of  the  business¬ 
men  agreed  and  thirty  percent  of  the  educational 
administrators  agreed.  It  may  be  important  to 
note  that  thirty  percent  of  businessmen  disagreed 
and  that  thirty-three  percent  of  the  educational 
administrators  were  undecided.  Seventy  percent 
of  the  educational  administrators  agreed  that  the 
course  be  taught  at  post - seconda ry  level.  Out  of 
eighty  percent  of  the  businessmen,  fifty  percent 
agreed  and  thirty  percent  strongly  agreed.  Forty- 
four  percent  of  the  students  agreed.  Of  interest 
is  the  zero  percent  of  disagreement  among  educat¬ 
ional  administrators  and  students  sixteen  percent 
disagreement .  Of  further  interest  is  the  fact 
that  twenty  percent  of  the  educational  adminis¬ 
trators  and  eighteen  percent  of  the  students  were 
undecided.  None  of  the  groups  agreed  but  showed 
strong  disagreement  for  the  program  at  neither 
high  school  or  post - seconda ry . 

Businessmen  and  students  agreed  that  the  course  be 
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taught  at  both  levels.  Of  seventy  percent  of  the 
students,  thirty-six  percent  agreed  and  thirty- 
four  percent  strongly  agreed.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  businessmen  agreed  and  ten  percent  strongly 
agreed.  Of  fifty  percent  of  the  educational 
administrators  forty  percent  agreed  and  ten  per¬ 
cent  strongly  agreed.  Of  note  is  the  twenty- 
seven  percent  of  the  educational  administrators 
who  were  undecided  as  compared  to  the  zero  per¬ 
cent  of  businessmen. 

(d)  In  response  to  question  21,  fifty  percent  of  the 
businessmen  agreed  that  they  prefered  to  train 
their  own  employees,  thirty  percent  disagreed  and 
ten  per  cent  strongly  disagreed.  Educational 
administrators  were  undecided  by  fifty-three  per¬ 
cent,  agreed  by  twenty  percent  and  disagreed  by 
twenty-seven  percent. 

5.  (a)  There  was  considerable  agreement  between  the  three 

groups  concerning  a  course  for  boys  and  girls  in 
interior  decorating. 

Responses  to  question  11  indicated  agreement  conc¬ 
erning  an  identical  course  for  boys  and  girls. 
Business  was  highest  with  seventy  percent  agreed, 
administrators  were  next  with  sixty  percent  agreed 
and  students  with  forty-two  percent  agreed. 
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(b)  Question  16  indicates  agreement  concerning  a 

course  in  interior  decorating  designed  for  boys 
and  girls.  Educational  administrators  were  highest 
with  eighty-three  percent  agreed  and  seven  percent 
strongly  agreed.  Students  were  next  with  forty- 
four  percent  agreed  and  forty-four  percent  strongly 
agreed.  Businessmen  agreed  by  sixty  percent  and 
strongly  agreed  at  ten  percent. 

6.  (a)  Considerable  disagreement  in  percentages,  between 

the  educational  and  the  other  two  groups,  was  indi¬ 
cated  in  question  12.  Disagreement  concerned  the 
inclusion  of  electronics,  carpentry  and  construction 
as  part  of  a  course  in  interior  decorating. 

Those  vocational  courses  which  students  would 
include  in  an  interior  decorating  program  in  order 
of  preference,  were: 

(1)  carpentry  (sixty-six  percent  agreed) 

(2)  construction  (fifty-six  percent  agreed) 

(3)  drafting  (fifty-six  percent  agreed) 

(4)  graphic  arts  (forty-eight  percent  agreed) 

(5)  electronics  (thirty-four  percent  agreed) 

(6)  welding  (twelve  percent  agreed) 

(7)  sheet  metal  (ten  percent  agreed) 

(8)  automotives  (four  percent  agreed) 
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Those  vocational  courses  which  businessmen  would 
include  in  an  interior  decorating  program,  in  order  of 
preference,  were: 

(1)  construction  (forty  percent  agreed  and  sixty 
percent  strongly  agreed) 

(2)  drafting  (forty  percent  agreed  and  fifty 
percent  strongly  agreed) 

(3)  carpentry  (seventy  percent  agreed  and  twenty 
percent  strongly  agreed) 

(4)  graphic  arts  (twenty  percent  agreed  and  fifty 
percent  strongly  agreed) 

(5)  electronics  (fifty  percent  agreed) 

(6)  automotives  (twenty  percent  agreed) 

(7)  welding  (twenty  percent  agreed) 

(8)  sheet  metal  (ten  percent  agreed) 

Those  vocational  courses  which  educational  administra¬ 
tors  would  include  in  an  interior  decorating  program,  in 
order  of  preference,  were: 

(1)  drafting  (seventy  percent  agreed  and  seven 
percent  strongly  agreed) 

(2)  graphic  arts  (fifty-seven  percent  agreed  and 
seven  percent  strongly  agreed) 

(3)  construction  (thirty  percent  agreed  and  thir¬ 
teen  percent  strongly  agreed) 

(4)  carpentry  (thirty  percent  agreed  and  seven 
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percent  strongly  agreed) 

(5)  sheet  metal  ( twenty- t hree  point  three  percent 
agreed ) 

(6)  electronics  (seventeen  percent  agreed) 

('7)  welding  (thirteen  percent  agreed) 

(8)  automotive  (three  percent  agreed) 

Vocational  courses  common  to  all  three  groups  in  order 
reference  were  carpentry,  construction,  drafting,  graphic 
and  electronics. 

(b)  Considerable  agreement  was  indicated  in 
question  13  concerning  the  teaching  of  vocational 
education  at  high  school  level.  Students  showed 
highest  agreement  at  fifty-eight  percent  and 
thirty-four  percent  strongly  agreed.  Businessmen 
and  educational  administrators  showed  a  closer 
relationship  but  a  lesser  degree  of  agreement. 
Businessmen  agreed  at  forty  percent  and  strongly 
agreed  at  twenty  percent.  Educational  administra¬ 
tors  agreed  at  thirty-seven  percent  and  strongly 
agreed  at  twenty-three  percent.  No  disagreement 
was  expressed  by  administrators  from  the  Edmonton 
Public  School  Board  or  from  the  student  group. 

(c)  Question  14  indicates  little  agreement  between 
students  and  the  other  two  groups.  Forty  percent 
of  the  students  disagreed  and  ten  percent 
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strongly  disagreed  that  vocational  education 
should  be  taught  at  the  post - seconda ry  level. 
Businessmen  were  divided  in  half.  Educational 
administrators  agreed  at  fifty-seven  percent  and 
strongly  agreed  at  thirteen  percent. 

7.  (a)  There  is  considerable  agreement  in  question  2 

among  the  groups  concerning  the  necessary  expense 
of  equipping  home  economics  laboratories.  Students 
indicated  the  highest  percentage  of  agreement , 
seventy-four  percent  strongly  agreed,  twenty-four 
percent  agreed.  Educational  administrators  indi¬ 
cated  forty-seven  percent  agreed  and  forty-three 
percent  strongly  agreed.  Businessmen  agreed  at 
fifty  percent  and  strongly  agreed  at  twenty  percent . 
(b)  Question  4  indicates  highest  percentage  of  agreement 
with  students  and  lowest  percentage  with  educat¬ 
ional  administrators,  concerning  money  spent  to 
equip  school  laboratories  adequately.  It  may  be 
important  to  note  that  thirty  percent  of  the 
educational  administrators  disagreed. 

8.  (a)  There  is  considerable  disagreement  on  question 

1  as  to  whether  schools  are  teaching  the  things 
students  should  learn.  Businessmen  expressed 
the  highest  percentage  of  disagreement  at  fifty 
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percent  and  strongly  disagreed  at  ten  percent  . 
Students  agreed  at  fifty  percent  and  disagreed  at 
thirty-four  percent.  Educational  administrators 
agreed  at  seventy  percent. 

(b)  The  responses  by  students  and  businessmen  to 

question  3  indicated  a  high  percentage  of  agreement. 
Students  agreed  at  forty-six  percent  and  strongly 
agreed  at  fifty  percent  that  the  variety  of 
subjects  taught  in  schools  today  is  better  for 
the  students  than  the  former  emphasis  on  a  few 
subjects.  Businessmen  also  agreed  at  thirty  per¬ 
cent  and  strongly  agreed  at  sixty  percent  .  Educa¬ 
tional  administrators  agreed  at  forty-three  per¬ 
cent  and  strongly  agreed  at  twenty  percent, 
however  twenty-three  percent  were  undecided  and 
thirteen  percent  disagreed. 

9.  (a)  There  was  considerable  agreement  between 

businessmen  and  educational  administrators  who 
responded  to  question  20,  concerning  job  duties 
in  an  interior  decorating  business. 

The  job  duties  which  businessmen  chose,  in 
order  of  preference,  were: 

(1)  talking  with  people  over  the  phone  or  in 
person  (sixty  percent  strongly  agreed  and 
forty  percent  agreed) 
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(2)  public  relations  (sixty  percent  strongly 
agreed  and  forty  percent  agreed) 

(3)  analyzing  problem  settings  (fifty  percent 
strongly  agreed  and  fifty  percent  agreed) 

(4)  selecting  colour  schemes  (forty  percent 
strongly  agreed  and  sixty  percent  agreed) 

(5)  solving  customer  problems  (sixty  percent 
strongly  agreed  and  thirty  percent  agreed) 

(6)  drafting  (fifty  percent  strongly  agreed  and 
forty  percent  agreed) 

(7)  sub-contracting  certain  areas  (forty  percent 
strongly  agreed  and  fifty  percent  agreed) 

(8)  filing  reference  materials  (thirty  percent 
strongly  agreed  and  fifty  percent  agreed) 

The  job  duties  which  educational  administra¬ 
tors  chose,  in  order  of  preference,  tere: 

(1)  selecting  colour  schemes  (twenty  percent 
strongly  agreed  and  seventy  percent  agreed) 

(2)  analyzing  problem  settings  (twenty  percent 
strongly  agreed  and  seventy  percent  agreed) 

(3)  solving  customer  problems  ( twenty- seven  per 
cent  strongly  agreed  and  sixty  percent 
agreed ) 

(4)  public  relations  (ten  percent  strongly  agreed 
and  seventy-seven  percent  agreed) 
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(5)  talking  with  people  over  the  phone  or  in 
person  (seven  percent  strongly  agreed  and 
eighty  percent  agreed) 

(6)  sub-contracting  (thirteen  percent  strongly 
agreed  and  seventy  percent  agreed) 

(7)  drafting  (seven  percent  strongly  agreed  and 
fifty-seven  percent  agreed) 

(8)  filing  reference  materials  (three  percent 
strongly  agreed  and  fifty-three  percent 
agreed  ) 

Of  important  note,  may  be  the  fact  that  one 
hundred  percent  of  the  businessmen  agreed  or 
strongly  agreed  to  choices  (1),  (2),  (3),  and  (4) 

above.  Educational  administrators  were  undecided 
by  thirty  percent  on  (7)  and  thirty-three  percent 
on  (  8 )  . 

The  job  duties  common  to  both  groups  and 
listed  among  the  top  four  were  public  relations, 
analyzing  problem  settings,  selecting  colour 
schemes  and  solving  customer  problems. 

(b)  There  was  considerable  disagreement  to  ques¬ 

tion  23  between  businessmen  and  educational  admin¬ 
istrators  as  to  whether  interior  decorating  is  less 
comprehensive  than  interior  design  in  scope. 
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Twenty  percent  of  the  businessmen  agreed  and  sixty 
percent  strongly  agreed.  Forty  percent  of  the 
educational  administrators  agreed  and  fifty  percent 
were  undecided. 

(c)  Question  22  indicates  disagreement  between 

the  two  groups  concerning  the  amount  of  training 
of  most  interior  decorators  in  the  field. 

Businessmen  agreed  at  forty  percent  but 
disagreed  at  twenty  percent  and  strongly  disagreed 
at  thirty  percent.  Educational  administrators 
agreed  at  ten  percent  only  and  disagreed  at  twenty- 
seven  percent.  Of  possible  importance,  is  the 
fact  that  sixty-three  percent  were  undecided. 

10.  There  was  considerable  agreement  to  question 

19,  between  the  two  groups  concerning  the  average 
number  of  people  employed  by  interior  decorators 
or  designers  in  Edmonton. 

Businessmen  indicated  the  highest  percentage 
of  agreement  in  their  response  to  part  (a)  less 
than  three  people.  Twenty  percent  agreed  and 
thirty  percent  strongly  agreed.  Of  possible  note, 
is  the  fact  that  forty  percent  of  the  businessmen 
disagreed . 

Educational  administrators  indicated  the 
highest  percentage  of  agreement  in  their  response 
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to  part  (a)  also.  However  they  agreed  at  twenty- 
seven  percent  only,  and  disagreed  at  twenty-seven 
percent  were  undecided. 

General  Conclusions 

— ■ — ■ - ■ — r  •  . 

1.  Results  from  the  data  indicated  that  the  students 
sampled  are  not  interested  in  interior  decorating  as  a 
career.  However  businessmen  and  educational  administrators 
were  of  the  opinion  that  students  were  interested  in  interior 
decorating  as  a  career.  It  would  appear  that  the  opinions 

of  students  are  necessary  to  clarify  the  facts  to  the 
educators  who  are  instrumental  in  planning  curricula  for 
students  and  to  businessmen  who  are  prospective  employers 
of  students. 

2.  Results  from  the  data  indicated  that  students  are 
interested  in  interior  decorating  for  the  purpose  of  personal 

i 

or  general  interest.  Educational  administrators  agreed  by 
sixty-three  percent  and  businessmen  agreed  by  seventy 
percent.  There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  percentages 
of  agreement  by  educators  and  businessmen  as  compared  to 
their  responses  that  students  were  interested  in  interior 
decorating  for  career  purposes. 

3.  Students  agreed  to  the  necessity  of  theory  to 
understand  the  basic  principles  upon  which  practical  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  field  is  based.  Students  also  agreed  to  the 
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necessity  of  the  practical  application  of  theory  in  a  course 
in  interior  decorating.  Businessmen  and  educational  admin¬ 
istrators  indicated  significant  agreement  concerning  theore¬ 
tical  and  practical  experience  as  qualifications  required 
by  industry. 

4.  Twelve  areas  of  study  as  listed  in  question  7  were 
agreed  to  by  the  three  groups  as  being  an  important  part  of 
a  course  in  interior  decorating.  Those  areas  regarded  as 
the  five  most  important  by  the  three  groups  were  principles 

of  design,  remodelling  a  home,  carpets,  draperies,  and  lighting. 

5.  Students  and  businessmen  agreed  on  job  training  in 
high  school.  Many  students  do  not  attend  school  after  the 
secondary  level  therefore  job  training  at  the  high  school 
level  is  necessary.  Educational  administrators  were  closely 
divided  in  their  opinions.  This  indicates  the  need  of  educ¬ 
ators  to  communicate  with  business  and  students  regarding  the 
needs  of  the  students  at  various  levels  of  education. 

6.  Students  disagreed  concerning  the  teaching  of  a 
vocation  or  training  on  the  job  by  industry.  Businessmen 
and  educational  administrators  were  closely  divided. 

7.  Students  strongly  agreed  to  an  interior  decorating 
course  at  the  high  school  level.  Businessmen  agreed  less 
strongly.  An  important  observation  of  educational  adminis¬ 
trators  indicated  approximately  one-third  agreed,  one-third 
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were  undecided  and  one-third  disagreed.  An  apparent  need 
for  educators  to  confer  with  students  and  business  in  making 
decisions  exists  concerning  what  is  taught  and  at  what  level 
Educational  administrators  indicated  post - seconda ry  as  the 
level  for  a  course  in  interior  decorating. 

Bias  may  result  due  to  one-third  of  the  sample  of 
administrators  being  employed  by  the  Northern  Alberta  Inst¬ 
itute  of  Technology.  Students,  businessmen,  and  educational 
administrators  agreed  to  the  desirability  of  a  course  in 
interior  decorating  at  both  levels,  high  school  and  post¬ 
secondary  . 

8.  All  groups  agreed  on  the  desirability  of  a  course 
in  interior  decorating  for  boys  and  girls.  While  adminis¬ 
tering  the  opiniona ires ,  the  investigator  observed  that 
most  interior  decorating  businesses  are  owned  by  men. 

9.  Vocational  courses  which  could  be  included  in  a 
program  of  interior  decorating  were  chosen  in  order  by  all 
three  groups  as  carpentry,  construction,  drafting,  graphic 
arts  and  electronics. 

10.  All  three  groups  approved  the  teaching  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  at  the  high  school  level,  however  educat¬ 
ional  administrators  indicated  a  higher  percentage  in 
expressing  their  opinions  for  vocational  education  at  the 
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post-secondary  level.  The  fact  that  one-third  of  this  group 
are  employed  by  Northern  Alberta  Institute  of  Technology 


may  indicate  bias. 

11.  All  groups  agreed  to  the  necessary  expense  of  equip¬ 
ping  home  economics  laboratories.  However,  concerning  the 
necessary  expense  to  equip  other  school  laboratories,  thirty 
percent  of  the  educational  administrators  disagreed. 

12.  Businessmen  disagreed  that  schools  are  generally 
teaching  the  things  students  should  learn.  Students  tended 
to  agree  and  educational  administrators  agreed  substantially. 

13.  All  groups  agreed  that  the  variety  of  subjects 
generally  taught  in  schools  today  surpasses  the  former 
emphasis  on  a  few  subjects. 

14.  Job  duties  were  chosen  by  businessmen  and  educa¬ 
tional  administrators,  as  being  a  part  of  interior  decorating. 
The  four  most  important  were  selecting  colour  schemes,  anal¬ 
yzing  problem  settings,  public  relations  and  solving  customer 
problems . 

15.  Businessmen  strongly  agreed  that  interior  decorating 
is  less  comprehensive  in  scope  than  interior  design.  Educ¬ 
ators  were  undecided.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  back¬ 
grounds  of  the  two  groups. 

16.  Businessmen  were  divided  in  their  opinions  concer¬ 
ning  the  training  of  most  interior  decorators  in  the  field. 
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The  conclusion  may  be  that  the  training  varies  and  is  in 
some  instances  inadequate.  Educational  administrators  are 
not  as  well  acquainted  with  the  field  or  those  in  it,  as 
may  be  indicated  by  the  large  percentage  of  undecided 
responses . 

17.  Businessmen  and  educational  administrators  agreed 
that  less  than  three  people  are  employed  by  the  average 
interior  decorating  business  in  Edmonton. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  Registered 
Interior  Designers  Institute  of  Alberta,  the  average  number 
of  people  employed  by  interior  decorators  was  three.  The 
results  of  this  study  verify  their  findings. 
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Implica t ions 

1.  A  course  in  interior  decorating  should  be  imple¬ 
mented  at  the  high  school  level  for  boys  and  girls. 

2.  Existing  vocational  courses  which  should  supple¬ 
ment  a  course  in. interior  decorating  are  carpentry,  const¬ 
ruction,  drafting,  graphic  arts  and  electronics. 

3.  Areas  of  study  in  a  course  in  interior  decorating 
should  include,  among  others,  principles  of  design, 
remodelling  a  home,  carpets,  draperies  and  lighting. 

4.  Job  training  should  be  given  at  the  high  school 
level.  Students  do  not  want  to  learn  "on  the  job".  Vocat¬ 
ional  education  was  approved  at  the  high  school  level  by 
the  three  groups. 

5.  Theory  is  necessary  to  understand  the  basic 
principles  upon  which  practical  experience  in  the  field  is 
based.  The  practical  application  of  theory  in  a  course  in 
interior  decorating  is  necessary.  Emphasis  should  be  on 
theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  experience  to  qualify 
for  the  field  of  interior  decorating. 

6.  The  expense  of  equipping  school  laboratories,  partic¬ 
ularly  home  economics  laboratories,  was  approved  by  the 
three  groups  in  the  study. 

7.  A  variety  of  courses,  and  courses  of  interest  to 
the  students  should  be  offered  in  senior  high  school. 
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It  is  anticipated  that  the  results  of  this  study  will 
provide  valuable  information  to  educational  administrators, 
who  are  considered  to  be  responsible  for  the  kind  of 
education  made  available  to  students,  and  to  the  businessmen 
who,  by  experience  know  the  kind  of  education  which  should 
be  made  available  to  the  students. 

It  is  further  expected  that  the  results  of  this  study 
will  provide  valuable  information  to  the  Director  of 
Vocational  Education,  Edmonton  Public  School  Board. 

It  is  further  expected  that  the  results  of  this  study 
will  provide  information  of  interest  to  the  Registered 
Interior  Designers  Institute  of  Alberta. 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study 

Possibilities  exist  for  this  study  to  be  replicated  in 
other  areas  in  vocational  education.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
researcher,  other  similar  studies  should  be  encouraged  to 
obtain,  analyze  and  utilize  the  opinions  of  educators,  indus¬ 
try  and  students  in  the  educational  decision-making  process. 
Perhaps  this  would  provide  a  more  meaningful  approach  to  the 
writing  of  curricula  and  to  the  instruction  of  high  school 
students.  The  possibility  of  a  course  in  interior  decorating 
at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  level  should  not  be 
overlooked.  The  opinions  of  male  students  at  high  school 
level  and  of  home  economics  teachers  may  also  be  used  in 
future  research  into  this  topic. 
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Student  Opinionaire 


The  opinionaire  consists  of  a  number  of  statements.  Follow¬ 
ing  each  statement  is  a  series  of  letters  which  have  the 
following  meanings: 


SA . Strongly  Agree 

A . Agree 

U . Undecided 

D . Disagree 

SD . Strongly  Disagree 


Please  circle  the  letter  or  letters  which  best  express  your 
feelings  towards  each  statement . 

Example:  What  Canada  needs  is  a  strong  SA  A  U  D  SD 

nationalism. 

If  you  disagree  with  the  statement  you  would  circle  D.  If 
you  violently  opposed  such  a  condition  in  Canada,  you  would 
circle  SD. 

1.  The  schools  under  present  conditions  SA  A  U  D  SD 

are  teaching  the  things  students 

should  learn 

2.  It  is  worth  the  expense  of  equipment,  SA  A  U  D  SD 

stoves  and  sewing  machines,  to  have 

good  facilities  for  home  economics 
courses 

3.  A  variety  of  subjects  taught  in  our  SA  A  U  D  SD 

schools  today  is  better  for  the 

students  than  the  former  emphasis  on 
only  a  few  subjects 

4.  More  money  should  be  spent  to  equip  SA  A  U  D  SD 

school  laboratories  adequately 

5.  Students  are  interested  in  the  area 
of  interior  decorating  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  career 


SA  A 


U  D  SD 
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6.  The  theory  taught  in  a  course  on  SA  A  U  D  SD 

interior  decorating  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  basic  principals  upon 
which  practical  experience  in  the 
field  is  based 


7.  The  following  areas  of  study  are 

considered  to  be  important  as  part 
of  a  course  in  interior  decorating: 

(a)  Principles  of  Design:  for  ex-  SA  A  U  D  SD 

ample  Harmony,  Balance,  Pro¬ 
portion,  Scale,  Rhythm,  Line, 

Colour,  Texture 

(b)  History  of  Homes  SA  A  U  D  SD 

(c)  History  of  Furniture  SA  A  U  D  SD 


(d)  Remodelling  a  Home 
(construction) 

(e)  Refinishing  Furniture 


SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 


(f)  Reupholstery 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


(g)  Draperies 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


(h)  Carpets 

(i)  Model  Homes  (constructed  to 
scale,  decorated  and 
furnished ) 

( j )  Building  a  Home  or  Buying  a 
Home 


SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 


(k)  Owning  or  Renting  a  Home 

( l )  Light ing 


SA  A  U  D  SD 
SA  A  U  D  SD 


8.  Students  are  interested  in  the  area  SA  A  U  D  SD 
of  interior  decorating  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  personal  and  general 
interest 


9. 


I  believe  a  student  should  receive 
job  training  in  high  school 


SA 


A  U 


D  SD 


' 
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10.  The  practical  application  of  theory  SA  A  U  D  SD 

is  necessary  in  a  course  in  interior 

decorating,  for  example,  the  actual 
construction  of  drapes  or  the  actual 
reupholstering  of  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture 

11.  A  course  in  interior  decorating  SA  A  U  D  SD 

should  be  identical  for  boys  and 

girls 


12.  A  number  of  vocational  courses  could 
be  included  as  part  of  a  course  in 
interior  decorating,  such  as: 


(a) 

Drafting 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(b) 

Aut  omot i ves 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(c) 

Ca  rpent ry 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(d) 

Sheet  Metal 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(e) 

Graphic  Arts 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(f) 

Weld ing 

SA 

'A 

U 

D 

SD 

(g) 

Electronics 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(b) 

Construction 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

13. 

Vocational  education  should 

be  taught 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

at 

the  high  school  level 

14. 

It 

is  preferrable  to  teach 

voca  t iona 1 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

education  at  the  post - seconda ry 
level,  for  example,  Northern  Alberta 

Institute  of  Technology 

• 

15. 

It 

is  the  responsibility  of 

industry 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

to  teach  vocational  education  on  the 
job 

A  course  in  interior  decorating 
should  be  designed  for  boys  and 
girls 


16. 


SA  A 


U  D  SD 
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17.  Students  would  prefer  to  enrol  in  a 
course  in  interior  decorating  at: 


(a  ) 

High  School  Level 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(b) 

Post  -  secondary  Level 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(c) 

Neither  high  school  nor  post- 
seconda  ry 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(d) 

Both  high  school  and  post¬ 
secondary 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 
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Opinion  for  Businessmen 


The  opinionaire  consists  of  a  number  of  statements.  Follow¬ 
ing  each  statement  is  a  series  of  letters  which  have  the 
following  meanings: 


SA . Strongly  Agree 

A . Agree 

U . Undecided 

D . Disagree 

SD . Strongly  Disagree 


Please  circle  the  letter  or  letters  which  best  express  your 
feelings  towards  each  statement. 

Example:  What  Canada  needs  is  a  strong  SA  A  U  D  SD 

na t iona 1 ism . 

If  you  disagree  with  the  statement  you  would  circle  D.  If 
you  violently  opposed  such  a  condition  in  Canada,  you  would 
circle  SD. 

1.  The  schools  under  present  conditions 

are  teaching  the  things  students  SA  A  U  D  SD 

should  learn 

2.  It  is  worth  the  expense  of  equipment,  SA  A  U  D  SD 

stoves  and  sewing  machines,  to  have 

good  facilities  for  home  economics 
courses 

3.  A  variety  of  subjects  taught  in  our  SA  A  U  D  SD 

schools  today  is  better  for  the 

students  than  the  former  emphasis  on 
only  a  few  subjects 

4.  More  money  should  be  spent  to  equip  SA  A  U  D  SD 

school  laboratories  adequately 

5.  Students  are  interested  in  the  area  SA  A  U  D  SD 

of  interior  decorating  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  career 


v/ 


. '  ( 
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6.  The  theory  taught  in  a  course  on  SA  A  U  D  SD 

interior  decorating  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  basic  principals  upon 
which  practical  experience  in  the 
field  is  based 


7.  The  following  areas  of  study  are 

considered  to  be  important  as  part 
of  a  course  in  interior  decorating: 


(a)  Principles  of  Design:  for  ex-  SA  A  U  D  SD 
ample  Harmony,  Balance,  Pro¬ 
portion,  Scale,  Rhythm,  Line, 

Colour,  Texture 


(b)  History  of  Homes 

(c)  History  of  Furniture 

(d)  Remodelling  a  Home 
(construction) 

(e)  Refinishing  Furniture 

(f)  Reupholstery 


SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 


(g)  Draperies 

(h)  Carpets 


SA  A  U  D  SD 
SA  A  U  D  SD 


(i)  Model  Homes  (constructed  to  SA t  A  U  D  SD 

scale,  decorated  and 

furnished ) 

( j )  Building  a  Home  or  Buying  a  SA  A  U  D  SD 

Home 


(k)  Owning  or  Renting  a  Home 

( l )  Light ing 


SA  A  U  D  SD 
SA  A  U  D  SD 


8.  Students  are  interested  in  the  area  SA  A  U  D  SD 
of  interior  decorating  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  personal  and  general 
interest 


9. 


I  believe  a  student  should  receive 
job  training  in  high  school 


SA  A 


U  D  SD 


' 
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10.  The  practical  application  of  theory  SA  A  U  D  SD 

is  necessary  in  a  course  in  interior 

decorating,  for  example,  the  actual 
construction  of  drapes  or  the  actual 
reupholstering  of  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture 

11.  A  course  in  interior  decorating  SA  A  U  D  SD 

should  be  identical  for  boys  and 

girls 


12.  A  number  of  vocational  courses  could 
be  included  as  part  of  a  course  in 
interior  decorating,  such  as: 


(a) 

Drafting 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(t>) 

Aut  omot i ves 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(c) 

Ca  rpent  ry 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(d) 

Sheet  Metal . 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(e) 

Graphic  Arts 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(f) 

Weld ing 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(g) 

Electronics 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(h) 

Construction 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

13. 

Vocational  education  should  be  taught 
at  the  high  school  level 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

14. 

It  is  pref err able  to  teach  vocational 
education  at  the  post  -  secondary 
level,  for  example,  Northern  Alberta 
Institute  of  Technology 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

15. 

It 

t  o 
job 

is  the  responsibility  of  industry 
teach  vocational  education  on  the 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

16. 

A  course  in  interior  decorating 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

should  be  designed  for  boys  and 
girls 


I 

■ 
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17.  Students  would  prefer  to  enrol  in  a 
course  in  interior  decorating  at : 


(a  ) 

High  School  Level 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(b) 

Post-secondary  Level 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(c) 

Neither  high  school  nor  post¬ 
secondary 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(d) 

Both  high  school  and  post¬ 
secondary 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

18.  The  qualifications  required  by  indus¬ 
try  for  entry  into  employment  as  an 
interior  decorator  are: 


(a) 

Theoretical  knowledge,  for 
example,  line,  colour,  texture 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(b) 

Practical  experience  in  the 
field 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(c) 

Both  (  a  )  and  ( b ) 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(d) 

Neither  (a)  nor  (b) 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

The 

ness 

average  interior  decorating  busi- 
in  Edmonton  employs 

(a) 

less  than  three  people 

SA  , 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(b) 

more  than  three  people 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(c) 

more  than  six  people 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

Job  duties  in  an  interior  decorating 
business  would  consist  of: 

(a) 

Filing  reference  materials 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(b) 

Public  relations 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(c) 

Talking  with  people  over  the 
phone  or  in  person 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(d) 

Drafting 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(e) 

Selecting  colour  schemes 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

*■ 

' 
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(f) 

Analyzing 

(g) 

Solving  cu 

(M 

Sub-cont  r a 
for  examp 1 

21.  Mos 

t  ra 

t  interior  d 
in  their  own 

problem  settings 

stomer  problems 

cting  certain  areas 
e,  carpets 

ecorators  prefer  to 
employees 


SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U.  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 


22.  Most  interior  decorators  are  well  SA  A  U  D  SD 

trained  in  the  field,  e.g.  graduates 

or  courses  or  programs  in  interior 
decorating 

23.  Interior  decorating  is  less  compre-  SA  A  U  D  SD 

hensive  in  scope  than  design 
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Opinionaire  for  Educational  Administrators 


The  opinionaire  consists  of  a  number  of  statements.  Follow¬ 
ing  each  statement  is  a  series  of  letters  which  have  the 
following  meanings: 


SA . Strongly  Agree 

A . Agree 

U . Undecided 

D . Disagree 

SD . Strongly  Disagree 


Please  circle  the  letter  or  letters  which  best  express  your 
feelings  towards  each  statement. 

Example:  What  Canada  needs  is  a  strong  SA  A  U  D  SD 

nationalism . 

If  you  disagree  with  the  statement  you  would  circle  D.  If 
you  violently  opposed  such  a  condition  in  Canada,  you  would 
circle  SD. 


1.  The  schools  under  present  conditions  SA  A  U  D  SD 

are  teaching  the  things  students 

should  learn 

2.  It  is  worth  the  expense  of  equipment,  SA  A  U  D  SD 

stoves  and  sewing  machines,  to  have 

good  facilities  for  home  economics 
courses 


3.  A  variety  of  subjects  taught  in  our  SA  A  U  D  SD 

schools  today  is  better  for  the 

students  than  the  former  emphasis  on 
only  a  few  subjects 

4.  More  money  should  be  spent  to  equip  SA  A  U  D  SD 

school  laboratories  adequately 

5.  Students  are  interested  in  the  area  SA  A  U  D  SD 

of  interior  decorating  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  career 


. 


. 
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The  theory  taught  in  a  course  on  SA  A  U  D  SD 

interior  decorating  is  necessary  to 

understand  the  basic  principals  upon 

which  practical  experience  in  the 

field  is  based 


7.  The  following  areas  of  study  are 

considered  to  be  important  as  part 
of  a  course  in  interior  decorating: 

(a)  Principles  of  Design:  for  ex¬ 
ample  Harmony,  Balance,  Pro¬ 
portion,  Scale,  Rhythm,  Line, 
Colour ,  Texture 

(b)  History  of  Homes 

(c)  History  of  Furniture 

(d)  Remodelling  a  Home 
(construction) 

(e)  Refinishing  Furniture 

(f)  Reupholstery 

(g)  Draperies 

(h)  Carpets 

(i)  Model  Homes  (constructed  to 
scale,  decorated  and 
furnished ) 

(j)  Building  a  Home  or  Buying  a 
Home 

(k)  Owning  or  Renting  a  Home 

( l )  Light ing 

8.  Students  are  interested  in  the  area 
of  interior  decorating  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  personal  and  general 
interest 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 


SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 

SA  A  U  D  SD 


I  believe  a  student  should  receive 
job  training  in  high  school 


9. 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


1 


1X1 


/ 


10.  The  practical  application  of  theory  SA  A  U  D  SD 

is  necessary  in  a  course  in  interior 

decorating,  for  example,  the  actual 
construction  of  drapes  or  the  actual 
reupholstering  of  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture 

11.  A  course  in  interior  decorating  SA  A  U  D  SD 

should  be  identical  for  boys  and 

girls 

12.  A  number  of  vocational  courses  could 
be  included  as  part  of  a  course  in 
interior  decorating,  such  as: 


(a) 

Draft ing 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(b) 

Aut  omot ives 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(c) 

Carpentry 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(d) 

Sheet  Metal 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(e) 

Graphic  Arts 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(f) 

Welding 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(g) 

Electronics 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(b) 

Const  ruction 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

Vocational  education  should  be  taught 
at  the  high  school  level 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

It 

is  preferrable  to  teach  vocational 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

education  at  the  post -secondary 
level,  for  example,  Northern  Alberta 
Institute  of  Technology 

15.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  industry  SA  A  U  D  SD 
to  teach  vocational  education  on  the 
j  ob 

A  course  in  interior  decorating 
should  be  designed  for  boys  and 
girls 


16. 


SA  A  U  D  SD 


: 


M 

' 

. 

17.  Students  would  prefer  to  enrol  in  a 
course  in  interior  decorating  at: 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


(a) 

High  School  Level 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(b) 

Post - secondary  Level 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(c) 

Neither  high  school  nor  post¬ 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

secondary 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(d) 

Both  high  school  and  post¬ 
secondary 

The 

qualifications  required  by  indus- 

t  ry 

for  entry  into  employment  as  an 

interior  decorator  are: 

(a  ) 

Theoretical  knowledge,  for 
example,  line,  colour,  texture 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(b) 

Practical  experience  in  the 
field 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(c) 

Bot  h  (  a  )  and  ( b  ) 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(d) 

Neither  (a)  nor  (b) 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

The 

average  interior  decorating  busi- 

ness  in  Edmonton  employs 

(a) 

less  than  three  people 

SA 

A 

i 

U 

D 

SD 

(b) 

more  than  three  people 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(c) 

more  than  six  people 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

J  ob 

duties  in  an  interior  decorating 

business  would  consist  of : 

(a) 

Filing  reference  materials 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(b) 

Public  relations 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(c) 

Talking  with  people  over  the 
phone  or  in  person 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(d) 

Dra  ft ing 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(e) 

Selecting  colour  schemes 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

- 


■ 


■ 
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(f) 

Analyzing  problem  settings 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(g) 

Solving  customer  problems 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

(h) 

Sub-contracting  certain  areas, 
for  example,  carpets 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

21. 

Most 

interior  decorators  prefer  to 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

train  their  own  employees 

22. 

Most 

interior  decorators  are  well 

SA 

A 

U 

D 

SD 

trained  in  the  field,  e.g.  graduates 
of  courses  or  programs  in  interior 
decorating 

23.  Interior  decorating  is  less  compre-  SA  A  U  D  SD 
hensive  in  scope  than  design 
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Appendix  E 


Letters  were  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Education  of  each  province  in  Canada .  Copies  of 
the  letter  sent  by  the  investigator  and  the 
letters  received  from  the  various  departments  of 
education  are  included. 

Nine  letters  were  mailed.  All  provinces 
replied  except  Newfoundland. 
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11105  -  85  Avenue, 
Edmonton  61,  Alberta, 
January  5  1971. 


Supervisor  of  Curriculum, 
Department  of  Education. 


Dear  Sir: 

I  am  attempting  to  research  a  particular  area  of 
curriculum  in  the  secondary  schools  throughout  Canada. 
Please  grant  me  the  following  information: 

1.  Do  you  offer  interior  design  or  interior  de¬ 
corating  courses  in  the  secondary  schools? 

2.  If  so  dies  the  course  extend  over  three  or 
four  years? 

3.  Is  the  course  classified  as  Vocational  or 
Home  Economics? 


4.  Approximate  enrollment  in  your  Province  or 
number  of  classes  taught? 


5.  Is  the  course  in  conjunction  with  a  work- 
study  program? 

6.  Is  the  course  offered  to  girls  only,  or  to 
boys  and  girls  jointly? 

7.  For  how  many  years  has  the  course  been 
offered? 

8.  Any  other  pertinent  information  which  may  be 
of  assistance  to  me? 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  course  of  studies  for 
interior  design  or  decorating  as  outlined  in  your  curri¬ 
culum  guide. 

Thank  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  assistance. 


Yours  sincerely, 


<0 


Mrs.  Lila  Fahlman. 


/  — 


.  < 
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IN!  GOVERNMENT  Of 
THE  PROVINCE  0'  BBIIISH  C01UMK4 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
VICTORIA,  B.C. 


January  15,  1971 


Mrs.  Lila  Fahlman, 

11105-85th  Avenue, 

Edmonton  61,  Alberta. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fahlman: 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  January  5,  1971, 
I  would  point  out  that  there  are  no  specific  courses  in 
interior  design  or  interior  decorating  included  in  the 
Secondary  School  Curriculum  of  this  Province.  Aspects 
of  this  topic  are  included  in  various  Home  Economics 
courses . 


Yours  very  truly. 


Wc  B „  Naylor, 

Director  of  Curriculum 


WBN : cl 


1? 


Province  of 


ASlS 


Saskatchewan 


L^aaj 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDO  CAT  ION 


PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  —  GENERAL  EDUCATION  BRANCH 
AVORD  TOWER.  REGINA 

January  8,  1971. 
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Dear  Mrs.  Fahlman: 

In  Saskatchewan,  the  Home  Economics  Curriculum  Committee 
has  recently  developed  eight  one-half  credit  courses  for  Grades 
XI  and  XII  Home  Economics.  We  are  forwarding  to  you  one  of  these 
courses  entitled  Housing  and  Interior  Design.  This  course  can  be 
taken  either  at  the  Grade  XI  or  Grade  XII  level  and  is  of  one- 
half  credit  value.  The  Home  Economics  program  is  meant  to  be  an 
academic  course  which  is  available  to  all  students,  but  in  practice 
is  mostly  taken  by  girls.  It  is  not  related  to  any  kind  of  work- 
study  program.  These  new  Home  Economics  programs  are  still 
tentative  in  nature  and  are  being  piloted  in  only  a  few  schools  so 
that  enrolment  figures  are  not  available  as  yet. 

Sincerely, 

M.  Pitsula, 

Chief  of  Program 
Development , 

(General  Education). 


Mrs.  Lila  Fahlman, 
11105  -  85th  Avenue, 
EDMONTON  6l,  Alberta. 


MANITOBA 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

WINNIPEG  1 

Home  Economics  Branch 
Instruction  and  Supervisory  Services 
40 4  -  1181  Portage  Avenue,  Winnipeg  10 


January  11,  1971 


Mrs .  Lila  Fahlman 
11105  85th  Avenue 
Edmonton  61,  Alberta 

Dear  Mrs.  Fahlman: 

We  do  not  offer  an  interior  design  course  in  our  schools. 

We  do  include  in  our  regular  Home  Economics  high  school 
programs,  areas  of  study  under  the  general  heading  of  Housing. 

These  are: 

Housing 

101 (x)  Making  our  Homes  more  livable  20 

(family  kitchen,  tableware  applied  art) 

201 (XI)  Developing  Standards  of  Good  Taste  16 

(in  the  home,  living  in  an  apartment) 

301 (XII)  Contemporary  Housing  32 

(patterns  of  Community  Living,  production  of 
contemporary  housing,  home  furnishings) 

Home  Economics  is  considered  part  of  general  education  and 
gets  the  same  amount  as  other  subjects,  which  is  between  96  to  100 
hours  a  year.  There  is  no  work  experience  except  for  Occupational 
Entrance  students  who  of  course  receive  double  or  triple  the  amount 
of  time,  some  of  which  is  spent  on  any  job  which  can  be  found  for 
them. 


hours 

hours 

hours 


I  would  be  interested  to  know  whether  you  decide  to  put  on 
this  course,  and  how  it  functions.  If  you  can  get  job  placement 
for  your  students,  it  should  be  most  worthwhile. 


Sincerely 


■0 


y  i> 

(Miss)  Helen  Janzefi 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics 


HJ/ff 


' 


44  Eglinton  Avenue  West  /  Toronto  12,  Ontario 


CCID 


ONTARIO  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
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February  5,  1971 


In  reply  please  refer  to  file: 


Dear  Mrs.  Fahlman: 

Your  recent  letter  to  the  Department  of  Education  has  been  forwarded 
to  me  for  a  reply,  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  each  of  your  questions  in 
order. 


(1)  Interior  Design  is  part  of  a  Housing  course  usually  offered  at  the 
Grade  12  level  in  Home  Economics  courses  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
Ontario. 

(2)  At  the  present  time,  the  course  is  limited  to  part  of  one  semester 
of  Grade  12  Home  Economics. 


(3)  The  course  is  classified  as  Home  Economics. 

4)  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  enrolment  in  this  course,  but  I 

would  believe  that  approximately  10,000  students,  in  about  250  classes,  are 
studying  Interior  Design  in  either  the  Fall  or  Winter  Semester  each  year. 

(5)  There  is  no  work  study  program  in  conjunction  with  the  course. 

(6)  Boys  could  study  this  course,  but  in  practice  the  enrolment  is 

almost  exclusively  girls. 

(7)  The  course  has  been  offered  for  seven  years. 

(8)  Reports  of  this  course  indicate  that  it  is  generally  very  popular 

with  students. 

(9)  A  copy  of  our  course  of  study  is  enclosed.  This  course  of  study 
has  been  revised  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  next  year  an  updated  outline 
will  be  available  for  teachers. 


With  best  wishes  for  your  research  project^ 

Yours  sincerely, 

Anne  Lawson, 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Curriculum 

Mrs.  Lila  Fahlman, 

11105  85th  Avenue, 

Edmonton  61,  Alberta, 


Enc. 


V 
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jOUVERNEMENT 
DU  QUEBEC 

MINISTERE 
)E  L'EDUCATION 

TION  GENERALE  Quebec,  le  13  janvier  19?1 

’ENSEIGNEMENT 
ELEMENTAIRE 
ET  SECONDAIRE 


DU  GOUVERNEMENT 
QUEBEC 


Madame  Lila  Fahlman , 
11105  -  35th  Avenue, 
Edmonton -6l, 

Alberta. 


Chbre  madame, 


II  me  fait  plaisir  de  repondre  &  la  lettre  que 
vous  nous  adressiez  en  date  du  5  janvier  concernant  les  programmes 
en  amenagement  d ’inter! eur  cue  nous  dispersions  au  Quebec. 

Avant  de  reoondre  A  3.a  serie  de  questions  que 
vous  nous  y  adressiez,  permettez  que  ,je  precise  d’abord  les  struc¬ 
tures  du  systeme  d* education  du  Quebec.  Le  cours  elementaire  est 
de  six  ans;  le  cours  secondaire  de  cinq  ans;  le  cours  collegial, 
de  deux  ans  pour  les  etudiants  qui  s’orientent  vers  l’Universite 
et  de  trois  ans  pour  ceux  qui  s’acheminent  vers  le  marche.du  tra¬ 
vail;  ensuite,  c*est  l’Universite  011  l’on  obtient  un  premier  di- 
olome,  soit  la  licence  ou  le  baccalaureat  specialise,  aprbs  les 
trois  premieres  annees  d ’etude.  Ces  details  vont  vous  aider  a  si- 
tuer  les  cours  en  amenagement  d  * inter! eur  dont  nous  allons  parler 

oar  la  suite. 


Au  niveau  collegial,  ou  post— secondaire,  nous 
offrons  des  coin’s  en  amenagement  d’interieur  d’une  duree^de  urois 
annexes.  Au  niveau  secondaire,  nous  offrons  des  cours  preparant  a 
devenir  auxiliaire  en  amenagement  d’interieur,  cours  d’une  duree  de 
deux  annees.  Autrenent  dit,  il  s’agit  de  deux  niveaux  different s 
de  qualification. 


rien  h.  voir  avec 
sont  consideres, 
( Voc at! on al ) ;  au 
(Technical). 


Dans  un  cas  comme  dans  1* autre,  ces  cours  n’ont 
les  sciences  familiales  (Home  Economics).  ^Ils 
au  niveau  secondaire,  comme  des  cours  de  metiers 
niveau  collegia!),,  comme  etant  de  type  technique 


.../2 


' 

. 


. 
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,  Nous  comet on s  cette  annee  (1970-1971)  environ 
325  etudiants  inscrits  au  niveau  secondaire  ei  150  etudiants 
inscrits  au  niveau  collegial  en  cette  soecialite.  Da  ce  n ombre, 
environ  40 fo  sont  des  jeunes  fil3.es  et  Cofj  des  jeunes  garpons. 

Les  programmes  d ’etude  ne  sont  pas  con pus  sol on 
la  fomule  des  cours  a  3.  t  ernes  (Sandwich  Courses).  II s  prevoient 
cependant  cue  les  travaux  pratiques  et  les  travaux  de  recherches 
inhcrents  b  ces  cours  aient  un  caractbre  realist©.  Dans  bien  des 
cas,  ces  travaux  ont  ete  corpus  en  collaboration  avec  certains 
erapl  oy  eur  s  ev  en  tuel  s  • 

Nous  ereearons  des  auxiliaires  en  amenagement 
d’interieur  au  niveau  secondaire  deouis  cinq  ans.  Le  niveau  colle¬ 
gial  prepare,  pour  sa  part,  des  decorat eur s-ensembliers  deouis  plus 
de  vingt  ans. 


Je  joins  aux  presents  renseignements  les  programmes- 
cadres  de  formation  pour  les  deux  niveaux. 

Pour  toutes  informations  suoplementaires,  vous  pourrez 
vous  adresser,  pour  le  niveau  secondaire,  a: 

Mademoiselle  Paul©  Poirier, 

Specialiste  en  sciences  de  1 ’education, 

Service  des  programmes, 

13.45  j  Jean-de-Quen, 

Ste-Foy  -  Quebec  (3.0 e)  -  P.Q.  j 

et,  pour  3.e  niveau  co!3  egial,  : 

Monsieur  Andre  Trudel, 

Direct eur  des  Services  pedagogiques, 

College  du  Vieux-Montreal, 

200  ouest,  rue  Sherbrooke, 

Montreal  129  -  P.Q. 

Dans  I’espoir  cue  ces  cue3.qu.es  renseignements  vous 
conviendront,  nous  vous  prions  d’agreer,  Madame,  3. ’expression  de  nos 
mei3.1  eur  s  s  entiment  s . 


Pibces  jointes:  (2) 


Service  des  programmes. 


- 
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(translation  by  Lila  Fahlman) 

Quebec,  January  13,  1971. 


Mrs.  Lila  Fahlman, 

11105  -  85' Avenue, 

Edmonton  61, 

Alberta  . 

Dear  Madam, 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of 
January  5  concerning  the  programs  of  interior  decorating 

which  we  are  teaching  in  Quebec. 

Before  answering  the  series  of  questions  that  you 
asked  me,  permit  me  to  give  you  a  summary  of  the  structure 
of  the  system  of  education  in  Quebec.  The  elementary  course 
is  five  years,  the  secondary  course  is  five  years,  the 
college  course  is  two  years  for  those  students  going  to  the 
university  and  three  years  for  those  going  into  the  labor 

i 

market.  Next  it  is  the  university  where  one  obtains  a  first 
diploma,  which  is  called  a  license  or  a  bachelor  degree 
after  three  years  of  study.  These  details  will  help  you 
to  place  the  courses  in  interior  decorating  which  we  are 
going  to  speak  about  next . 

At  the  college  level  or  post-secondary,  we  offer  inter¬ 
ior  decorating  courses  that  last  for  three  years.  At  the 
secondary  level  we  offer  courses  which  prepare  a  student 
to  become  an  assistant  in  interior  decorating,  a  course 


, 


m 

X:  I 
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which  lasts  two  years.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  question  of 
two  different  levels  of  qualifications. 

In  one  case  as  in  the  other  these  courses  have  nothing 
to  do  with  home  economics.  They  are  considered  at  the 
secondary  level  as  vocational  courses,  at  the  college  level 
as  a  technical  type  of  course. 

We  intend  this  year  (1970-71)  to  have  about  three  hund¬ 
red  and  twenty  five  students  registered  at  the  secondary 
level  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  students  registered  at  the 
college  level  in  this  specialty.  Of  this  number  about  40% 
are  girls,  and  60%  are  boys. 

The  programs  of  Study  are  not  conceived  according  to  a 
formula  of  sandwich  courses.  It  is  conceived  however,  that 
the  practical  work  and  theory  inherent  in  these  courses  have 
a  practical,  realistic  character.  In  many  cases,  these 
jobs  have  been  organized  in  conjunction  with  prospective 
employers . 

We  have  been  preparing  assistants  in  interior  decor¬ 
ating  for  five  years.  The  college  level  has  been  preparing 
for  its  part,  the  profession  of  interior  decorating  for 
twenty  years. 

'Phis  bring s  you  up  to  date  for  all  information  of  the 

program  for  these  two  levels. 

For  supplementary  information  you  can  write  for  the 


* 


. 
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secondary  level  to: 

Mademoiselle  Paule  Poirier, 

Specialiste  en  sciences  de  l’education, 

Service  des  programmes, 

1145,  Jean-de-Quen, 

Ste-Foy-Quebec  (lOe)  -  P.Q.; 

and,  for  the  college  level,  to: 

Monsieur  Andre  Trudel, 

Directeur  des  Services  pedagogr iques , 

College  du  Vieux-Mont rea 1 , 

200  Ouest ,  rue  Sherbrooke, 

Montreal  129,  P.Q. 

In  the  hope  that  these  few  items  of  information  will 
suit  you,  please  accept  my  kindest  regards. 


Leopold  Legroulx, 
Director  Assistant  , 
Service  of  Programs. 


. 


. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

NOVA  SCOTIA 


Box  573 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
January  20,  I97I 
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Mrs.  Lila  Fahlman 
11105  35th  Avenue 
Edmonton  6l ,  Alberta 

Dear  Mrs.  Fahlman: 

Your  questionnaire  regarding  interior  design  or 
interior  decoration  has  been  forwarded  to  me  by  the  Supervisor 
of  Curriculum,  Department  of  Education,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  I  shall  endeavour  to  enlighten  you  as  to  our  approach  to 
the  subject  in  so  far  as  Home  Economics  is  concerned* 

Interior  decoration  is  not  offered  in  our  schools  as  a 
course  by  itself  but  is  a  part  of  ‘’Housing1*  which  is  contained 
in  the  Family  Living  Unit  Grade  XII.  This  is  conducted  as  a 
seminar  with  work-study  covering  home  planning  and  interior 
decoration  by  individuals  and  groups. 

At  the  present  time  this  is  for  one  year  but  changes 
are  expected  to  be  made  (meeting  scheduled  January  22  -  1971) 
in  the  Family  Living  course  for  Grades  X  and  XI  that  will,  no 
doubt,  include  interior  decoration,  perhaps  as  a  separate  unit. 

The  course.  Family  Living,  which  includes  housing  and 
interior  decoration  is  classified  Home  Economics,  The  enrolment 
for  Grade  XII  is  approximately  550  students.  The  course  here¬ 
tofore  has  been  mainly  for  girls. 


■ 
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In  1964  the  need  for  additional  study  on  interior 
decoration  was  noted  and  a  course  for  Home  Economics  teachers 
covering  this  area  of  work  was  instituted  at- the  Summer  Block 
Program  for  Home  Economics  teachers  which  will  be  held  at  Truro 
this  year  (July  5  -  August  13 )•  A  similar  program  has  been 
conducted  every  second  year  since  19^5* 

I  trust  this  covers  the  questionnaire  to  your 
satisfaction# 


Sincerely, 


iuise  Calfcer tufa* 
Consultant  f  #  u 
Home  Economics 


LC/fmp 

c.c.  Dr.  A.  B.  Morrison 
Mr,  H.  Noble 


\ 


. 
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Halifax ,  Nova  Scotia 
January  12 ,  1971 


Mrs.  Lila  Fahlman 
11105  S5th  Avenue 
Edmonton  -  61,  Alberta 

Dear  Mrs.  Fahlman: 

I  want  to  acknowledge  your  inquiry  of  January  5  re  courses 
in  interior  design  or  interior  decorating. 

I  am  referring  your  letter  to  two  people  in  the  Youth 
Education  section  of  the  Department:  Mr.  G.  E.  MacDonald,  Assistant 
Director,  Secondary  Vocational  Education  and  Miss  Louise  Calder, 
Inspector  of  Hone  Economics.  Miss  Calder  and  Mr.  MacDonald  will 
give  you  any  information  they  have  about  such  courses  within  the 
next  few  days. 


Yours  very  truly. 


A.  B.  Morrison 

Director  of  Youth  Education 


. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

NOVA  SCOTIA 


P.0.  Box  578 
Halifax,  N.S. 
January  14,  1971 
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Mrs .  Lila  Fahlman 
11105  85th  Avenue 
Edmonton  6l,  Alberta 

Dear  Mrs .  Fahlman: 

I  have  been  asked  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  5,  1971, 
respecting  courses  in  interior  design  or  interior  decorating  offered 
at  secondary  schools  of  this  Province. 

There  are  no  courses  in  interior  design  or  interior  decorating 
offered  in  the  field  of  secondary  vocational  education  for  youth  in 
this  Province. 

I  have  been  informed  that  a  part-time  course  is  offered  at 
St.  MaryT s  University,  Robie  Street,  Halifax  but  I  am  not  sure  whether 
or  not  you  would  be  interested  in  obtaining  information  from  them 
regarding  this  program. 


Yours  very  truly. 


GEM/lkc 


G.  E.  MacDonald 

Assistant  Director 

Youth  Education  (Vocational) 


' 


PROVINCE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  HEW  BRUNSWICK 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Vocational  Branch 
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FREDERICTON.  N.  B.,  Canada 


February  5,  1971 


Mrs.  Lila  Fahlman 
11105  85th  Avenue 
Edmonton  -  61 
A1 be  r ta 


Dear  Mrs.  Fahlman: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  5,  1971, 
I  will  attempt  to  answer  your  questions. 

Question  #  1.  Do  you  offer  interior  design  or 

interior  decorating  courses  in 
the  Secondary  schools? 

Answer:  Interior  design  or  decorating  is 

offered  as  part  of  our  Home 
Economics  course  under  Housing 
and  Home  Furnishings.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  all 
areas  of  our  programme  are 
i n terre 1 ated . 


Question  #  2.  If  so  does  the  course  extend  over 

three  or  four  years? 

Answer:  The  Home  Economics  course  is 

sequential  in  nature  and  is  offered 
in  grades  10,  11  and  12. 


Question  #  3.  Is  the  course  classified  as  Vocational 

or  Home  Economics? 

Answer:  Although  Home  Economics  is  under 

Vocational  Education,  we  offer  two 
courses  at  the  Secondary  level.  One 
course  is  an  elective  of  the  College 
Preparatory  (Academic)  programme  and 
the  other  is  Occupational. 


Page  -  2 


Question  # 
Answer: 


Question  # 
Answer : 
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The  Service  Occupations  programme 
covers  four  areas  of  specialization, 
namely : 

Food  Services 

Clothing  Services 

Child  Care  Services 

Home  and  Institutional  Services 


Approximate  enrolment  in  your 
province  or  number  of  classes  taught? 

Our  New  Brunswick  Home  Economics 
curriculum  was  compl etely  reorgani zed . 

It  is  only  since  1968  that  Home  Economics 
has  become  an  elective  for  all  students. 
There  are  approximately  5000  students 
presently  enrolled  and  most  of  these 
are  in  our  new  Composite  High  Schools. 

The  facilities  which  I  have  designed 
for  our  new  programmes  were  planned 
to  accomodate  50%  plus,  of  the  total 
school  population.  In  some  of  the 
older  schools,  we  run  into  the  mis- 
concept  that  Home  Economics  is  for  the 
s 1 ower  1  earners . 


5.  Is  the  course  in  conjunction  with  a 
work-study  programme? 

I  am  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean  by 
a  work-study  plan.  I  presume  you  are 
referring  to  the  process  of  learning 
by  doing? 

Let  me  explain  very  briefly  the 
philosophy  upon  which  our  programmes 
w£ re  developed.  They  were  based  on 
educational  research  and  societal 
change, and  the  learning  experiences 
are  based  on  the  objectives.  We  use 
the  conceptual  or  discovery  approach 
to  teaching.  The  whole  approach  is 

based  on  Bloom's  Taxonomy  .  and 

always  keeping  in  mind  the  levels  of 
1  earn i ng . 
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Question  #  6.  Is  the  course  offered  to  girls  only, 

or  to  boys  and  girls  jointly? 

Answer:  Home  Economics  Education  because  it  is 

education  for  living  in  its  broadest 
sense,  has  been  developed  and  is  offered 
as  an  elective  for  all  students  at  the 
Hi gh  School  1 evel  . 

Question  #  7.  For  how  many  years  has  the  course  been 

offered? 


Answer:  The  new  revitalized  programmes  were 

introduced  and  accepted  in  New  Brunswick 
in  1964.  We  have  been  improvising  as 
far  as  facilities  are  concerned.  In 
September  1969,  our  first  Composite 
High  School  was  opened.  Some  fifteen 
of  these  schools  are  presently  under 
construction  and  will  be  completed 
sometime  in  1971  and  1972. 

I  am  sending  under  separate  cover  copies  of  our  College 
Preparatory  course  (green)  and  the  Service  Occupations 
programme  (yellow). 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  write. 


Sincerely, 


Thelma  H.  Sewell,  F.C.C.T. 
Supervisor 

Home  Economics  Education 


THS/ dep 
Sep .  Cov . 


*  1 


■< 
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GOVERNMENT 
DF  THE  PROVINCE  OF 
TiNCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 


DEPARTMENT  QF  EDUCATION 

CHARLOTTETOWN 
PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 


January  11,  1970 


Mrs.  Lila  Fahlman 
Supervisor  of  Curriculum 
Department  of  Education 
1110  5  85th  Avenue 
Edmonton  61,  Alberta 

Dear  Mrs.  Fahlman: 

Your  letter  of  January  5  has  just  come  to  my  attention. 

I  note  that  you  are  researching  interior  design  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

By  itself  we  have  no  such  course  as  interior  design  or 
interior  decorating;  however,  our  Vocational  Division  has  at 
present  a  two  year  home  management  program,  a  part  of  which 
deals  with  interior  design  or  decorating.  As  this  is  just  a  newly 
constituted  course  there  is  nothing  that  they  have  to  submit  as  to 
its  present  content. 

Before  1970-71  the  Vocational  Division  has  a  four  year 
home  management  program,  which  has  been  revised  as  noted 
above,  because  it  was  not  found  as  useful  as  originally  hoped. 

The  two  year  course  referred  to  above  is  offerred  to  girls 

only. 


I  regret  that  this  is  the  only  information  I  have  to  offer 
at  this  time. 


Yours  truly, 

.  - 


J,  A.  S.  Williams 
Chief  of  Curriculum 


/lo 


■ 


* 


